NO. 28% Fourth Avedue, New York city “PEN CENTS 


Saturday, August 30, 1902 


[ FEATURES FOR THE WEEK | ' 


The History of the Week. 


The Real Cause of the Miners’ | s 
Strike. By J. Warne. 

Musolino the Bandit. By H. D. © 
Sedgwick, Jr. 

Hussein’s Sister. A Story by Henry 
Otis Dwight. 

The Secret of Horace Bushnell. By 
Theodore ft. Munger. | 

Four Books on English Literature. es 
Books of the Week. oy 


For full Table of Contents see second page before teading matter. 
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The Best Thing on Wheels 


- The Oldsmobile 


*Physi¢ians-ust the Oldsmobile in preference to any other 
because it saves time—and a Doctor’s time is money. The 
Oldsmobile has proved’ itself by long, hard service to be the 
ideal Motor Vehicle for Physicians. It outwears a dozen 
horses, is always harnessed, always fed—is built to run and 
does it. Ail months are good months for the Oldsmobile, but 
the autumn months‘are best of all. If you want prompt de- 
livery, order promptly. . Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit, 

Write for book to Department C which tells all about it, 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th-St.,.New York» 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Av., Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. 
Oldsmobile Co.. 411 Euclid Av., Cleveland, O. 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Av., Detroit. 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
Ww. ©. Paynes Auto. Co., 873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
y 


Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., Denver. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Av., Houston, Texas. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., San Francisco. 
A. chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis. 
Jidsmobile Co., 728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne $t., New Orleans, la. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


_. The Gorham Co. 
desires to call attention to the 


~ GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
‘for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed: to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish onthemarket 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


Dr. Ralcy H. Bell, of New York 
City, of the Editorial Staff of the 
Medical Legal Journal, writes: 

“I have used Tartarlithine with 
marked success in treating hitherto 
obstinate cases. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, you have in this 
preparation a .combination: most 
valuable to the profession.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure Rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME (0. % 
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NOW READY 
HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


New Novel 


The Fortunes of 
OLIVER HORN 


HE early part of this novel, which should prove one of the most popular of the 

year, sketches the end of a civilization—that of the old South, where the hero 

was born, and from which he is transferred to New York. The chief part of the 

novel deals with the career of an artist in New York, and so gives Mr. Smith the 

opportunity to picture the artistic and literary life of New York during the last thirty- 

five years, a period and environment with which he has been so thoroughly familiar 

as a worker. ‘The story exemplifies to the highest degree the author’s remarkable 
powers of humor and pathos. 

With Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. $1.50 


A New Nocel 
By HENRY JAMES 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 


TI IS ripest work, in which he returns to the interest of plot and character that distinguishes 
his most important productions. It is the story of a peculiarly insidious temptation 
which assails the hero, who is, nevertheless, innately superior to it; and the narrative of the 
moral drama in which many characters, strong and weak, are involved, is one of great variety 
and imaginative suggestiveness. Mr. James has done nothing of similar scope and range 
since the days-of “ The Tragic Muse.” in two volumes, $2.50. 


By the Creator of “ Raffles.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


The hero of Mr. Hornung’s new novel, the scene of which is laid in England, has many of 
the traits which endeared the arch rascal, Raffles, to a multitude of readers. Mr. Steele, how- 
ever, shows his nerve in a different way, namely, by marrying out of hand a widow suspected 
of murdering her husband. The causes and consequences of this extraordinary act, with their 
relation to the solving of the mystery of the murder, form an absorbing story into which Mr. 
_ Hornung has put his best work. $1.50. 


Views and Reviews, Second Series. [Essays in Appreciation—Art 
By W. E. HENLEY 


A volume of crisp, penetrating, and illuminating comment on the art and the artists of the 
last century, and in particular of the Romantic School, so arranged as to become, also, an 
invaluable hand-book of reference ; containing also an essay on Romanticism which leaves 
little to be said on the general subject. $1.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


by two generations. 


The Packard School does not em. 
NO S0 ICITTORS pioy Canvassers or “outdoor agents.” 


It has no need of them. Estab- 


lished in New York in 1858, its constant aim for more than forty years has 
been to make of earnest boys and girls competent business men and 
women. Its success in this work has been recognized and appreciated * 
The Packard record is the Packard reference and 
the best possible guarantee of its ability to serve all who are seeking a 
practical business education. 


PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL Fort! 4ve-2n4 234 N.¥. DAY and EVENING. 


ENTER AT ANY TIME 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


ACCOUNTING 
BANKING 
BROKERAGE 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 


School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance. 
Evening Sessions. 
New York University, 
W Square, 
City. 


NE Y RK Two and three year courses, Special 
courses. Only school “thar- 
OL 


ough education in 


SCHOOL OF > . Practical training in ha 
ae and magazine writing. No in- 


struction b mat maul. for K. 


JOURNAL ISM 243-45 Ryerson St., Brookiye, N. Y. City 


‘ 
Union Theological Seminary 
700 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

The next term will begin Wednesday, September 24th, 1902. The 
Faculty will mon for the admission of Students in the President’ s 
room at 9:30 a.m. Rooms wiil be drawn at2 p.m. The openin 
address by Professor WM. ADAMS BROWN, D.D., will 
be delivered in the Adams Chapel, uursday, Septe eniber 25, at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


NEW YORK 


eighth Bar ci opens 


‘ 1902. litase 

UNIVERSITY ex with “rom 

to P.M e a ter 

tw years.) Eveni "4 

LAW SCHOOL 

(LL.B. after three 

ears.) Grodunte Classes lead to LL M ‘Tuition, $100. bor 
ad 


“p TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


and Foreign Teachers Agency. Suppiics 
Coll Schools, and Families with Professors, Teaciy rs, 
Tutors, Governesses, resident or visiting, American or F ov-ein, 


Parents aided in MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 


choice of schools. . 
23 Union Square, New York City 


MISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
282 West SSth Street, corner of West End Avenue and Annex. 


MISS MURPHY BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Foreign travel, special students, carefully planned for. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 


THE BARNARD CLASSES 


Colle one Fe Preparation and Special Courses for Girls. Address Miss 
OSBO E. 430 West 118th St.. Morningside Heights. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2042 Fifth Ave. Reopens Oct. Ist. Resident and nm | p— 
Advanced courses for graduation. Special Music, Art, a itera- 
ture. College certificates. Summer travel in Europe. ‘Gymnasium. 


Home care and social recruaGam, 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, N. Y. City. 


THE KATHERINE L. MALTBY SCHOOL 


1 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, New York City. 
Regular expense, $500. All the advantages of New York City 
Thor. ugh instruction. College preparation. A delightful aden 
lite with liberal privileges. Art teacher conducts summer /uropean 

travel. Vacation visits to Washington, etc. Fourteenth year. 


New York, New York, 312 and 315 Riverside Drive. 

. Ideal location. Ex- 
Riverside School for Girls 
ages for those valuing highest standards of scholarship and exclu- 
ive home privileges for their daughters. Special: Music, Art, 
anguages. Travelclasses. Mrs. Le1_a Cooper HARTMAN. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE—PIANIST 


Instructor at St. Ma oe School, Instructor at Miss 
Anne Krown’s School. , Concerts, and Private Musicales. 


Studio : wav Annex, 4th Ave., 18 St. 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONXVILLF, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


THE MISSES WREAKS 


primary. | Intermediate, and Special College Bregeratary classes. 
ior ben rders for Art and Music. 2 East 73d Street. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency fits Are 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools. and amit ies. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm, VU. Pratt, Mgr. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


0. 234 West 56th St.. New York Ci 


year. One and two year courses. Diple™a receives 
State recognition. Address Mrs. H. BK. ELumman, 24 w* Gist St. 


INSTRUCTION 
tion wholly oral earing ce 


FOR THE DEAF Lip-read- 


The Wright-Humaseon School. 42 6th Street. New York City 


NEW YORK 35 Nassau ( “‘ DWIGHT 


St., New METHOD” 
LAW SCHOOL York City ‘of Instruction 


LL.B. in two years; LL.M.in three years. High Standards. Prepares 
for Bar of all States. Send for Catalogue. GrorGe CHase, Dean. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


St. Agatha—Church School for Girls 


557 and 559 West End Avenue, New York City 


Elementary and High School. College Preparation. Gymnasium. 
EMMA G. SEBRING, A.M., Principal. 


KINDE RTEWN 
ICAL 
109 West 54th Street. course. tober Ist. 


Circular sent on application. 


w York. New Vork. @7 Fifth Avenu 
HOME BOARDING and DAY 5 SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Rev. Dr. and CHARLES HUNTINGTON 


References: Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould, etc, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (Casa de Rosas) 


Perfect Climate, beautiful home, echsol, Certificate 


admits to College. Wellesley Colic lege, 
Principals } W. DENNEN. 


The Harvard School (military) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. A Classical and English Boarding 
School. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, A.M., Head Master. Ket- 
erence, Hon. Wau. P. Frve, Pres. Pre 7empore, U.S. Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Courtland School for Girls | § 


Miss MARBLE and Miss MINER, ate 
Six House Pupils. Combines advantages large and well- 
equipped aay with attractive home life in of Principals. 
Send tor Manua 


The Fannie A. Smith scnoor 


One and two years’ course. 863 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY FAIS 


\ select 
home school for boys. Prepares for college or business. Special care 
and training of young boys. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 


and Home School for Ten Boys. An ideal combination of 
school and home life. Thorough mental, moral, and physical train- 
ing. Unsurpassed healthtulness. 23d year under present Principal. 
(me hows from New York. Circulars and full particulars. 
ROUT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 


The School by the Sound 


An ideal environment for study and we 
mind, body and manners, and a homelike 
atmosphere characterize 


MISS BAIRD’S 
Home School for Girls 


Parents appreciate the motperty interest 
and attention shown their daughters, 
® the thorough menta! culture, and the 
in health ana Itisa 

eme school in the highest sense. For 
> catalogue address 


Miss CORNELIA FP. BAIRD. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


** LOWTHORPE,”"’ NORWICH, CONN. 


Woodside. Suburban School for Girls 


Half-hour by railroad from Hartford. Reopens 
October Ist. Miss Sara J]. Smrtn, Principal, 
Miss Frances M. Bucnan, Associate Princip: 
Simsbury, nn, 


Connecticut, Stamford. (Near New Tors), an 
oarding an ay 
The Catharine Aiken Da 
College preparatory and general courses. For illustrated catalo 
address farriet Beecher Scoville Devan, Wellesley A. 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for the ministry. Unequaled 
university opportunities. . Special instruction in 
the English Bible, Sociology, and Missions. For 
information address Professor Frank K. Sanders, 
Dean, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 7th, 1902. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


St. Austin’s School 


FOR BOYS 
SALISBURY, CONN. 
In the Berkshire Hills. 60 acres. New buildings. Preparatory 


for college. Address 
Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A. 
Headmaster. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 


What we do 
: Betts Academy 


we do well.” 

In place of fixed “forms,’”’ courses are 
selected for each student, thus giving oppor- 
tunities—to specialize along chosen lines— 
to take up studies outsige of regular courses 
—to save time in preparation. 

The masters keep in close touch with the 
students and supplement the instruction given 
is in the class-room by personai explanation and 
On Se direction. 
the old A — 4 The grounds are finely adapted for athletics 
in our O4th year. and out-door sports of all seasons. 


WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principai. 


Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 24, 1%2. Thorough English, Languages, Music. 
Individual attention from Primary to College Preparatory. Ad. 
dress Miss SARA S. PHELP ELSEY. 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for Boys. Refers by permission to Hon. 
Wilham G, Choate; Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D.. New York 
City: Rev. Edward Everett Hale. D.D.. Boston. 


MARK A.M.. Head Master. 
A home and 


H E R I D G E school for boys. 


Modern equipment. All athletics. W. RINS- 
ADE. Principal, Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MISS McVEA’S WINTER HOME FOR GIRLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Thorough culture. Ideal home surroundings. E plective Courses, 
Rest instruction in Music, Languages, and d Art European travel 
arr: paged! for summer. Until September Sth address Leisure L odge, 
Arden, N.C.; after September 5, 1443 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


THE PHEBE A. HEARST 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Freshman. Junior. Senior, Post-Graduate, and Mothers’ Courses. 
Distinguished Lecturers. School reopens Oct, S 192. For further 
particulars address A , IEL., Director, 

1213-1215 K. N. Washington. 


ILLINOIS 


THE LORING SCHOOL 


High Class Boarding and Day School 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Balti- 
more woman's College. Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 


0 sent 24 
PMS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal. 
5 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 
Miss KATE BYAM MARTIN. Principal, 


WALLINGFORD. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Largest Bible School in the World 


TEN THOUSAND STUDENTS ANNUALLY ENROLLED 


“Directed by the COUNCIL OF SEVENTY. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges 
independe Church, Su and’ 


or in groups, in the 
For new gn PS complete calendar of announcements ess 


Only non-resident work offered. . 
Schools. Elementary for Laymen, working 
Young People’s Society, etc. . 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LIT ERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS 


KENTUCKY 


The Anna Morgan 
Studios 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
School of Expression 


Voice Culture, Literature, Physical 
Culture, Dramatic Art, Weekly lectures on 
Expression, Literature and French Liter- 
ature (in French). Classes open Sept. 14th. 
for for the Richard 

ze Scholarship received until 
Oct. free. 


Boys Rusby School 


15 Miles from CHICAGO 


Prepares boys for ali colleges, technical schools, and for business. 
Three buildings, with laboratory, library, and manual training 
equipment. A HOME SCHOOL where boys live with their 
masters. For catalogue and other information address 

WM. R. TROWBRIDGE, Headmaster, Kenilworth, Ill. 


MUSIC STUDENTS 


ad and play music should send for par- 
itoaless as to what our pupils accomplish 
by mail, at small cost. e confine our 
efforts to Piano, Organ, Harmony, Compo- 
sition, Orchestration and related subjects; 
for beginners and professionals; exclusive 
control of Quinn method. Mostastonishing 
results. Send to-day for free book 


thing to ask for, big thing to get. 


FOR The ACADEMY of the 


B OY S University of Chicago 
Situated at but eight miles from 
ui 


main University dings, prepares boys_ for 
all colleges and technical schools. Courses in Manual ground 
A faculty of eleven experienced men. Elev en acres of playgroun 
Seven modern buildings, including Ly dormitories with 
perfect sanitary furnishings, complete aboratory and library equip- 
ment. Expenses to $500. 45 scholarships. Fall term begins 
September 16th. For catalogue address 


WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


S ber 18, 1902. Full coli 
th year ns Septem u i + and preparato 
ar Well- equip laboratories and libra Healthful an 
beautiful tw ag pecial courses in Music, Art, and Domestic 

Gymnasium and resident physician. Address ROCK- 
FORD COLLEGE, Box C, Rockford, Illinois. 


Iutinors, Winnetka (sixteen miles from Chicago) 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


t academic and musical advantages. Certificate chai bo 
Healthful location, Twelve acres of beautiful groun 
Health book address 
FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. Cob 

e Preparat 
Science Hill School A Caliege Preparatory, Schoo! 
aw and Vassar. Teachers A _ graduates of the best Eastern 


es. Seventy-eighth annuai session begins 3, 1902. 
OYNTER, 


MAINE 


FARMINGTON, Maine 


LITTLE BLUE 


ounded 184. Widely known as Abbott Family, School. 
Fou ew building accommodati ready Oct. 1 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH: Prin, 


+? Marine, Yarmouth. 


North Yarmouth Academy 


wounded 1814. Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Pre- 
parse or Harvard, Bowdoin, Mt. Holyoke, apa other 
g colleges ; also for Technological Courses and for Business. 
Snow, A.M., Principal. 


MARYLAND 
A Healthful Location, 
An Environment of Rare Natural Beauty, 
Adequate Buildings and Equipment, 
A Strong Teaching Force, 
Wholesome Moral Influences, 
An Endowment of National Significance, 


GIVE 


AND no additional feature is needed to com- 
mend a school. This description is strictly 
true of the Boys’ Boarding School of the 


Jacob Tome Institute 


It is located 40 miles from Baltimore, 60 from 
Philadelphia, and 80 from Washington. It has 
a site of exceptional beauty and healthfulness, 
on the palisades of the Susquehanna, in the 
midst of gardens and park covering 160 acres. 
Faculty of 25 specialists. Church facilities and 
careful supervision. Since 1900 $800,000 have 
been expended upon buildings and grounds. 
Endowment exceeds $2,000,000. The annual 
charge for board, furnished room, laundry, and 
text-books is $300; tuition, $100. To Maryland 
boys tuition is free. 

For illustrated circular address 


A. W. HARRIS, Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 


WILFORD HOME SCHOOL 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges. 
ective Courses Music, Euocution. Outdoor games. 

Twenty-fifth year opens Ser. 2 . Address 
rs. WALLER R. Buttock, Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 
College for Women and Preparatory School for Giris. Teachers 
Specialists im every department. Lecturers of national reputation. 
System of education thorough and pe eave. Extensive grounds. 
Location unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, 

comp! Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, sane 


The Woman's College 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


A successful, progressive school, well organized and equipped. 
A strong Music Conservatory. Elocution and Art. Rates mod- 
erate. A healthful locality, just south of Mason and Dixon line. 


J. H. APPLE, A.M., President 
Aru A try school, 20 minutes 
The The Anne ndel Academy and one 


from Washington or Baltimore; co-educational; prepares for any 
college or for business ; music; new buildings; campus and farm 
seventy acres ; athletic held, running track, basket-ball, tennis courts; 


State endowed scholarships ; terms very moderate. For catalogue 
sddress H. R. WALLIS, A-B., Principal, Millersville, Md. 


tely equipp 


MARYLAND, Washington County 


ys near | Hagerstown, Maryland. High moral tone. 
Efficient instruction. e grounds and athletic facilities. Address 
J. Hexry fead Master, St. James School, Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins _ 17, — 

wiet, concentrated study upon regular lines, combin with 
advaniaves of proximity to Becton. Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, 

well. Supplementary courses by special lecturers upon Christian 
Social Ethics; Rehgious Education; Missions. All students asso- 
ciated for pastoral experience with neighboring city ministers. For 
catalogues, conditions, etc., apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MITCHELL’S MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 


Billerica, Mass. 


4 strictly select Home Sc oak Eighteen alien from Boston. 
Fits for business, technology, and college. Special care and ae 
to young examinations for 
Character. For circular send to M. Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


ror Girts. College and Courses 
he Misses GILMAN, Principals. 
_ Address Mise Fanny C. Guitp, Acting Principal. 
and how to reveal 


FIND YOUR SELF vour best to others. 


Send postal for Aims of the SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION; 
same teachers years ; ours a_week; courses for all profes 
sions. S. Curry, bn. D., Copley Sq., Boston. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 401 Beacon Street 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre. 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Grasp the Opportunity 
henge of your reach and get a good edu- 


Free Scholarships 


which, through the generosity of the founders, we 
have n able to offer, are almost exhausted, 
on the thirtieth of September, the offer will be 


Withdrawn. 


Successful applicants will have no expense except 


postage and text-books. 
Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, 


Locomotive, Marine and Textile 
ENGINEERING 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing. Instruction 


in Mechanical Drawing with each course. 


Examination credits toward Degree 
in Resident Technical Scho 


¥ Handbook, describing courses, methods, and 
regular terms, may be had en application. 


American School of Correspondence 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Special attention given to boys pre any 3 for college. Location 
exceptionally attractive near “ey ¥ vil ge of Concord. Ball field 
tennis courts, an penthouse. A a9 school with individual 
attention. HOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endowed limited school for boys from ten years upward. 
3. Fits for all colleges and technical ocg08 s. $430. No extras. 


Founded 


For year book address, . BINGHAM, Principal. 
WHEATON f v 
Norton, Massac ve ar beatae 


dowed college- pre ady anced courses high school 
raduates and others. Art gae music. Experienced teachers. 
lative French and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor ; 

tennis. basket-ball, golf. ‘Steam nd electricity. Location healthful 

and beautiful, within 30 mises of sston. For 


address the President, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A 


MASsSACHUsETTs, Wellesley. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


trains boys to be manly and gives them careful and individual in- 
struction, preparin them for college, Hunnewe}l Library adjacen 

Five minutes’ wal R.R. station. For book 
dress RD AUGUSTINE BENN 


R ID GS E at Wellesley Hills, 
72 Perkins St., 


Massachusetts 
Mrs. L. A. KIMBERLY 


18 pecelving wil her home a few children from_nine to fifteen years 
of age, and will take entire charge of them throw hout the yeqr. 
The schools of Newton are the same system as the Boston schools 
the High school being the finest in the Commonwealth and one ot 
the best preparatory schools in the country fitting Pg Lae with 


unusual success forall ~~ including West P oint and Annapolis. 
The advantages of Boston for the study of music and art are close 
at hand. Refers by permission to the Hon. ong, Rev. 


Julian C. Jaynes. 
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SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


t 
Wesleyan Academy “Prope 
aration for college and technical —— Superior library and 
gymnasium. Extensive equipment, Moderate expense. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. Ws. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


“THE ELMS Enetieh, Co college Preparatory, Music 


oral course. Special advantages rm and Elocution. 
nasium. Out-of-door sorts. elightful excursions. Perma- 
nent home and care for motheriess girls. 


Mary’s Hall 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. JOHN PEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 
Mrs. PEARNLEY, Principal. 
Opens Sept. 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Ww pares boys for college or 
orcester Academy scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall; 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 
th year begins Sept. 9th, 1902, D. W. Apercromaie, LL.D., Prin. 


MICHIGAN 


MicuiGan, Detroit, 28 Elmwood Av. 
Detroit University School. College, Prspara: 
School for Boys. Finely equippeé Boarding Depart- 
Mod dern gymnasium, large athletic field. Certibeate admits 


to to leading colleges. For calendar, a ress Secretary & 
wood Av. Freperick Buss, Principal 


Michigan Military Academy 


Will open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly equipped school 1n an ideal location, 
ving — attention to the preparation of students for the 
colleges. It also prepares for West lis, or 
for business. For catalogue addfess CAPT. .5.S1 ONG, 
Sec’y of the Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
GRAHAM HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Zutema A. RuBLe 


Carrie F. BARTLETT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The East Orange School ‘pllege Preparatory ind 


rten N l. 
Boarding school for site Suburb of New York City. Circul. ——{ 
e Misses UNDERHILL, East Orange, N. |. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


Co-educational. Elegant new buildings, finely equipped, 
College preparatory, commercial, and other courses. Fine 
advantages; superb location ; rates moderate. 29th year bevins 
September 17. Inspection and correspondence invited. 

Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


New Jersey, Matawan. 
. Over years’ experience in 
Glenwood Institute bovs for collees and 
business guarantees satisfactory results. Special arrangements for 
young and backward studenis, Healthful location. Excellent ac- 
commodations. For terms, etc., address Prof. C.G. Brower, Prin. 


LOVERSIDE has been planned to offer to a limited num- 
ber of girls, the equipment, atmosphere, and system of 
teaching most favorable to development of scholarship and 
true womanhood. The facilities, surroundings, and home 
life can only be appreciated through a personal visit. 
Near New York. Address Timtow, Montclair, \ _/. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 
122d year will o on’ Wednesday. September*17, 1902. For 


catalogue vonth let of views addres 
RLAN P AMEN, Exeter, N. H. 


BALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H. 
Boye rs and year. English, Science, Classics, 
Music, Vocal and Culture. One hundred and twenty-five 
dollar a year plan. — Routston Woopsury, A.M., Princi- 
pal. Rev. Francis E. Crark, D.D., President of Trustees. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Freach and English Meme School for Girls 


Special attention to delicate child. Dellemtal 
omiortable home. jANE school training. 6th y 
DIVINE, M.D., 


BorpEenTown, N. 
Bordentown Military Institute 
develop powers of observation, concentration, and grasp, Three 
courses, Scientific, Classical, and English. No compromise on 
tohaces. or hazing. Illustrated catalogue sent free 
ANDON, A.M., Prin.; Maj. T. D. Danpeer, Comd’t. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
boys for or business. A Christian home and 
year: ounds; large buildings: steam heat; 
fine he ew Jersey. Our boys 
PHOE EBUS" YON, A.M., Principal. 


The VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL for Girls 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Its aim: All-round development. 16 trained instructors. Two 

Cortiicate by admitting on certifi- 


VACANCIES in pleasant home of experienced hizh- 


class tutor (English), who receives a 
few young boys for thorough education and training. This is a good 
alithe large sch or those requiring . — ecial attention. Preparation for 

pe large schools. NSHURST, Morristown, N. 
B.— Morristown for its Z_ Le and dry soil ranks as a sanitarium. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. (Suburban to New York. Race tion- 
ally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to four leadi ng colleges. 
Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


54 Park Place, Newark, New seraey. C ege Preparatory 
and General Courses. A limited number of home a received. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
Founded 1766. Exsror R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Suburban to.New York. ll2, l8, and 124 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J 
THE RIDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


For boys from eight to thirteen. House spacious, with steam 
heat and electric light. Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis. Attract- 
ive and unique con — affecting price and care of boys, explained 
on application. 

JAMES B. “Paneces. Head Master, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Summit Academy, Summit, N. J. 


For Boys. A limited number of pupils to whom indi- 
vidual care is given. ome comforts and refinements combined 
with strict discipline. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. — 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Summit 


Special attention to colle reparation. La grounds. . Ce 
basket ball, archery, ol Year Book _and views pent. a 


wre pp!ica- 
tion. Mrs. SARAH Woopman Pavt, ncipal. dent Board 
of Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. 
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SCHOOLS Aww COLLEGES 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The advantages of specialization in education are as great as ip 
any other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively 
for boys. older than fourteen, that are preparing for college. Some 
of the especial features of the plan: No time wasted in unrequired 
studies ; individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept back 
or unduly hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A personal 
visit will be the best method of ascertaining if our methods will 
aid your boy. For illustrated circular address 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Estab. 30 yrs. in the interest of the best education. _ For girls ofall 
ages it combines the best Physical, Moral, Intellectual, 
Domestic, and Keligious Training, with ideal Home 
Living. Bailt on high ground above the historic Hudson, 

uipped with every prozressive feature of Stady and Recrea- 
tion, including a laboratory for scientific work, gymnasium, art 
studios, lecture hail. and library. High standards in art and music. 
Prospectus on r 


uest 
Miss CATHERINE R. SEABURY, Head of School. 


MISS ROBINSON’S 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


AUBURN, N. ¥.. 27 William Street 


Refers by permission to Bishop } untington, Central New York; 
Bishop Dudley. Kentucky; Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, 
N.Y.: Mr. N. L. Zabriskie, Aurora, N.Y. Send for circular. 


THE DY JANE CREY SCHOOL | 
Binghamton, N. Y.—A/rs. Hyde and Daughters’ School 
for Girls. Special and recular courses. _ Preparation for College 
and European travel. Address Mra. JANE GREY HYDE. 


The Mackenzie 
Schoo 


Careful preparation for the leading Colleges, Scientific 
Schools, Annapolis, and West Point. Sound training also for 
higher business careers. 

sent yaks acres overlooking the Hudson, including ample 
modern buildings and playgrounds—Gymnasium, Swimmin 
Pool, Quarter-mile Cinder Track, Boat House; single bed. 
rooms. Courses of study adapted to the needs and ; 
ments of the individual! pupil; special care of younger boys; a 
system of graduatea seli-government for older boys. 

The School doubled its enrollment within the past year; it 
had no case of sickness ; no case of serious discipline ; it had 
one _—— trained master Jor every six boys; it recetves 
only doys who can bring testimoniads. 


WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Head Master, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Miss Alice Graham Worden’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥.—Thorovugh instruction in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Pleasant home lite. 7¢rms moderate. 
Address until Sept. 5th Hastings-on- Hudson, We 


Wilson School for Boys 


Prepares for Eastern universities, Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 

BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mount Beacon Military Academy 
M Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


College preparatory, open all 
year. Fosters manly ideals, pro- 
vides three courses of instruction, 
with sound physical training. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. For illus- 
trated year-book, address 


COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Supt 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regu- 

lar and elective courses, Certificate admits to College. Special 

eevanta es mm Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruction in 
oyd. Terms ). 


Miss ARY A. ROBINSON, Principal 


Granger Place School for Girls 
Samvuet Core Fair ey, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. CLINTON, N. Y. 
Academic, College Preparatory, Special, Music and Art Courses 
are offered. The pupil's highest attainments are developed through 
close personal contact and careful solicitude of teachers. Equal 
rominence is given to mental, moral, physical and social culture. 
heerful buildings surrounded by oneal grounds. Write for 


illustrated catalogue. A. G. BE? EDICT, A.M.. Principal. 


New Yorx, Clinton (9miles from Utica). 
: 15 Boys 
Clinton Preparatory School 307%. 
Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J. B. Wuexe er, A.M., Prin. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 

In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
Beautiful and healthful surroundings. Represented 
by its graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six 
colleges. For catalogues address the Superintendent, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE SYCAMORE 
Backward Children FARM SCHOOL 
Home privileges. _ Individual instruction. Personal care. 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham, N, Y, 


BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


under fourteen. Healthful location, Westchester County. ArTHuuR 
DeLaAncey Ayvrau A.B., Heathcote Hall, Harrison, 


MISS BENNETT’S 
Suburban School 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSUN, N. Y¥. Beautiful, free country 
lite, with all advantages of New York in easy reach. 


FRIENDS’, ACADEMY 
iL. i 


Thorough education and guarded moral training. Expenses 
reason of endowment. Hest surroundings. Co-educational. For cata- 
lowue, address F. E. WILLITS, Secretary, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


New York. Ludlow on Hudson Frome N. Y.). meal 
. n ideal home and school for 
Ingleside School ten girls. English, German, 
music, painting, sewing, cooking, physical culture. $400 to 


French the language of the school. References from prominent New 
York families. Mme. M. DE LINELLE-COOPER, Principal. 


St. John’s School 


Next term begins September 25th, 1992. Apply for information to 
COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


The famous Siglar Pre- 

A paraters School Property, 

_ Newburgh on Hudson, 

This well-known property, which has been successfully conducted 

as a boys’ preparatory school during the last 30 years, is now for 

rent. It is the finest opportunity fora private school in New York 

State. Newburgh has net a private boys’ school, and feels the want 
ofone. The town has 25,000 inhabitants and a contributing count 

of 50,000 more. For full particulars with photographs of the build- 

ing and beautiful surroundings 


address 
SHIPP & OSBORN, Newburgh, N, Y, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
h-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in both 
College Preparatory Courses. 


NEW YORK, NYACK-ON-HUDSON (25 miles from mee Cit y). t 
i ] 
Rockland Military Academy. (Education 
Our school gives boys what they need 
at a critical time, develops bac 
. trains the mind, builds character—43d 
peat 15 States represented. lectric 
ights, steam heat, baths, gymnasium, 


Newbu 
General an 


athletics, bowling” alleys, etc. 10 in 
* structors. for College, West 
Point, Annapo bus 


merly known as ockland Coll ollege. 
E. E. & B. FReNcH, Principal: 


New York, Nyack-on-Hudson. 


Mrs. Salisbury’s Home School for Girls 


Twentieth year. Fall term begins October 2. Limited to ten 
div thus furnishing the atmosphere of home and assuring the 
idual instruction essential to the Gomplste masterin Ls 
bject. Prepares for college or social life. Terms, 
or circular and references address 


Mrs. IMOGENE SALISBURY, Nyack, New York. 
NYACK ON HUDSON, N.Y. 
Summer Session and Camp, 


Nyack 

M i ] i t ar Ideal outing. 
Fall Term Sept. 17th. 

Academy 


Address The SuPER'NTENDENT. 
New York, Ossining-on- Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 
honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book, which 
you will lke, address Tue PRINCIPALS. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY ¢%th 


Prepares for Colleges and Gov't School. business 


course. New gymnasium, Regents 


A Delightful Home and School 


for girls from four to fourteen. Small classes. Individual care. 
Terms $600. Miss Jounson and Miss Atcorrt, Port Chester, N.Y. 


New York, Poughkee 
Riverview Academy 2° Over ooking the Hudson. A 


olesome school for : 

wie military drill ant outdoor contests yg colleges 
or government academies. ; cer r. For 

catalogue, adaress J. B. BISBEE, A.M.. Principal. 


PUTNAS1 HALL SCHOOL Vassar Pregaration 
Frances A, Welbasky POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


C. Bartlett 
LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 
Rye, New York. 
Ry © Seminary For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


RUGBY MILITARY ACADEMY 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Fourteenth year begins September 23d. 
Preparation for all Colleges, business. 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS | 
INFANTRY, CAVALRY, ARTILLERY 


\ Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOME INSTITUTE 


N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day Schoo fer Grris. College 
Reopens September 18th. Miss M. W. Mercatr, Principal. 


4 


| for Groton, St. Paul's, St. Mark’s, and Pomfret. 


Hackley TARRYTOWN, Y. 


The Upper School 


reopens Oct. 1 in its new buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres ; ¢ 


rooms, every modern equi — spring water, perfect eamitats 
Caretul pr preparation for co Athletic field, cinder track, golt, 
ey, etc. 


Hackley 


Tine Lower School 


opens Sept. 24 in Hackley Hall, for boys between 9 and 12; 
methods of 
ing, art work, etc. For catalogue address the Head Master. 


Rev. THEODORE Cc. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. y. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


NON-MILITARY. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., ipal, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. N.Y. 

Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 

THE CASTLE 
Tarrytown -on- Hudson, 
N. WY. An ideal school. Ad. 
vantages of N. Y. City. All 
departments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, Lan- 
For illustrated 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading colleges. 
Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New gymnasium. U»n- 
excelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 

Heads Louis SHEFFIELD BrowNeLi A.B. 
HALL, 


ST. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL sew 


46 hour from Battery. Preparation 
$400. 
Address Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Francis Hilliard School Climate miid and 


bracing, uliarly beneficial for weak throats. No malaria. Spccia 
care for delicate girls. College preparatc and special courses. 
Piano and voice culture. Number limited BS xpenses $500; no ex- 
tras. For circularsaddress Miss MARGARET BURGWIN HILLIARD. 


OHIO 
Ohio Military Institute 


Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor 
specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 
W. L. Siling, Pb.D., Headmaster. Rev. Johan H. Ely, Regent. 


For boys under 15 years on/y. 


Oxford, N. C. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


An attractive home Coparyment for a limited number of resicent 
pupils. Pits for the best colleges. Special advantages in Music. 
Art, an . BartTHuotomew. Ph.D., Regent 
piss E. A. Principal. Miss M. F. Smitu, "Associate 

Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 


Ono, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day School 


College preparatory and general courses. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE = “ptember 24, 1902 


A progressive Christian College. thoroughly equipped with })bra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, and Seventeen buildings 
Departments : Te College. the demy, the Theological Sem- 
nary, the Conservatory of Music, Also courses in Drawing and 

ainting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,382 students last year. For !u 
information address the Secretarv 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box F 22, Oberlin, Ohio 


rimary education under trained teachers ; manua! 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 
At Gambier, O., “ the beauty spot of the world,’ develops manly, 
Christian character; mental strength; bodily vigor. 60 acer 
grounds, golf links and complete gymnasium. Preparation for 
collezes or business. 79t f or catalogue address 


WYANT & WILLIAMS, Regents, Gambier, O. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Misses Shipley's School 


BRYN MAWR, PA., 


~ isin close touch with 
Bryn Mawr College, 
for which it is a pre- 
paratory school. Pu- 
pils have exceptional 
advantages both edu- 
cational and social. 

A book describing 
the school, its plan 
and its work, is ready 
for mailing. 


Miss Wright's School 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, enjoying the city’s advantages and 
rofiting by- the influence exerted through the proximity to B 
Mawr College. Preparatory to all colleges for women, Regular 
Finishing and Preparatory courses embrace thorough instruction 
in Domestic Science. School life fashioned after that of a modet 
home. Individual care and instruction. ennis, basket ball, 
fencing. For catalogue address Lila M. Wright, Principal. 
Mrs. Florence Scott Wright, Associate Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Ftorence Batpwrn, Principal. Within 11 years more than 
145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr one e from this schooi, 
Diploma given in both General and College- eparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres of utiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


MAPLEWOOD, Concordville, Pa. $294 


Location, beautiful, elevated, healthy, 40 boys prepared for busi- 
ness or college. Gymnasium, athletic field. Byery yeas 
ures in other schools—become with us successful students, Best care 
J. SHortiipce (Yale), A.M., Prin. 


to small boys. No tobacco. 


Cornwells 
Preparatory School 


CORN WELLS-ON-THE-DELAWARE, PA, 


For boys. Located on a beautiful estate of 85 acres. Within , 
Ne i ‘ 
etc 


access © w York and Philadelphia. Individual instru 
Unexcelled onpastunitios. Bathing, boating, tennis, bowling, 
Terms $400. Liberal discount to sons of clergy, army and navy 
officers. For catalogue address The Head Master. 
Pennsylvania 
Military College 
Chester, Pa. 


Year Begins Sept. 17. 
“A Military School of the kiwhest order.” 
—U. S. War Derr. 
Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
orough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hvarr, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boys. 30 minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
James L. PatTerson, Head Master. 


PennsyLvania, Germantown, Philade!phia. 


Walnut Lane School Preparatory. 


Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and special courses. Adjoining house opened for 
young girls with home life and recreation specially planned for them. 


Address Mrs. Tuzopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


Co-edutational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
branches and business. $300 a year. 
L. L. Seracuer, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 174. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pre-eminent as a college preparatory gchool under military disci- 
pline. High and healthiully located. Extensively improved. [n- 
creased facilities. Rates—lLower School, $500; Upper Schcol, $600. 
Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Sxittron. A.M., Principal, Ogontz, Pa. 


( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Twenty 
minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Mr. 
{* Cooke's Spe property. | For circulars address Miss SYLVIA 


. EASTMAN, ncipal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess « on, why oot utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphis 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


Marshall Seminary For Girls. 


Academic and Music De- 
partments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable and cultured home life. For particulars and 
illustrated circulars address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 
Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL Fer. 
2322 (formerly 2037) De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. ist year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 26, 192. College Preparatory. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


EAST END PITTSBURGH, PA, 
College 


33d Year. 
Full College Course. Curriculum equal to the best. 

atory ent— Admits to Collegiate Department 
or to Vassar, Wellesley, or Smith. Superior advanta 
in Music and Art. Physical Culture, Gymnasium, Basket 
Ball, Tennis, Golf. Beautifully located in large grove of 
forest trees, combining all advantages of the city with beauty 
and health of country. Send for catalog. 


Address REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D., President. 
ROSEMONT, PA. {rem 


The Misses Kirx, formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College 
will begin the 4th year of their College Frevaratery Schoo 
for Girls in a new and larger house on Oct. 2, 192. Number of 
boarders limited to twelve. Careful individual! instruction. 


MISS STUART’S SCHOOL 


SEWICKLEY, PENNA. (12 miles from Pittsburgh) 


Boarding and Day School. College Preparatory and Academic 
ourses. “Music department. ospectus on .pplication. 
Miss M. A. MUNSON, Principal, P. 0. . ox 426, Sewickley, Pa. 


Rucks Countv. George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Tunty five pilee north of Phila. Heavily endowed. Under the 


D«Lagement ends. 227 acres. Ad 


JOS. S. WALTON, Principal. 


Wavne. miles from 
’ ormerly at 
ST. LUKE S SCHOOL Bustleton. Pa. 
Retains distinctive features in its new home. Instruction thor- 
ough and new and thoroughly modern. La. 
on remarka thful. acres for all sports. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Cuartes H, Sreovt, A,M.,, 
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The Outlook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. A high 


The Darlington Seminary {,,cijs Convenient 


to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Courses: Collegiate, 
English, Music, Art, Languages, etc. Reautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. Superior opportunities at moderate cost. $210. Send for 
catalogte. . F. P. Byg. Pres.: R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. 
tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. Athletics. <— 
log free. Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 


Columbia Institute 


A Home Sept for Girls 
Sonne Ladies. Spa- 
} cious dings, ample 
grounds. Admirably 
equip ; rarest museum 
ind li rary in the South. 
Climate ideal. Number 
my limited to fifty. Rt. Rev. 
. GAILOR, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 
Sixty-seventh year opens 
Sept. 15. For catalogue 
} address Miss MAry A. 
™ BRYANT, Principal. 


Ward Seminary. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
37th year begins Sept. 25. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
$300 to $500. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman's College. 
30. Patronage 36th year 18 states Mild, equable climete. 

or Catategue Z address J. OD. BLANTON, President, P.O. Bex 4-Z. 


VERMONT 


ALMOST FREE 


If you desire full information regarding the 
Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany,.value of its stock, how to purchase it 
so as to make large profits, and all the de- 
tails concerning the stock in the Copper 
Company that is now engaging the attention 
of investors, or if you desire to keep in touch 
with the mining and oil industry in general. 

Send ten cents in stamps for four months’ 
trial subscription for the 


Investors Guide 


12 pages, published monthly, fully illustrated, 
ably edited, subscription price 50c. per year. 
On and after Jan. Ist, $1 per year. Address 
THE ALBERT E, HALL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS AND FISCAL AGENTS 
206 Temple Court New York City 


NOTE.—If you especially desire informa- 
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Last week, the fif- 

was marked by quiet 
in the coal regions but increasing unrest 
among the consuming public. In the coal 
region one or two washeries, operated by 
non-union men under guard, continued 
to prepare coal previously mined for mar- 
ket, but no new coal to speak of has been 
mined. The requirement of the Pennsyl- 
vania law that no one shall be permitted 
to do the responsible work of a miner 
(blasting, etc.) unless he has had at least 
two years’ experience as a helper and has 
passed a satisfactory examination before 
a State board makes it impossible for the 
companies toopen mines with the ordinary 
class of strike-breakers. The prolonged 
failure of the companies to secure a return 
of any of the old miners and the rapidly 
rising price of coal have greatly intensified 
the popular demand upon the operators 
that they should consent to arbitration. 
When Mr. Pierpont Morgan returned 
home from Europe last week, widespread 
hope was aroused that he would interfere 
as he did in 1900 to force his associates 
to accept a settlement; but Mr. Morgan 
himself has said no word to support this 
hope, though the statements of his friends, 
and especially of Bishop Potter, make cer- 
tain his disposition to recognize the right 
of labor to organize. To one of the many 
demands made upon the operators to 
arbitrate—a private letter urging the 
application of Christian principles—Presi- 
dent Baer, of the Reading, replied : 

The rights and interests of the laboring 
man will be protected and cared for, not by 
the labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given 
the control of the property interests of the 
country. 

Three months ago such a letter as this 
would have been generally applauded by 
the conservative press, as an evidence of 
the sense of stewardship felt by the heads 
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of the coal companies; but coming now 
in the presence of a coal famine, President 
Baer’s letter, followed as it was by Presi- 
dent Truesdale’s sanction of its position, 
has called forth the following comment 
from the New York “ Tribune :” 


We are glad to see that President Trues- 
dale, by the grace of God lord of the Lacka- 
wanna coal-mines, stands firmly for the doc- 
trine of divine right enunciated by President 
Baer, and abates not one jot or tittle of the 
claim that he and his fellow-rulers are respon- 
sible to God alone for their conduct. 

The old doctrine that a man may do what 
he will with his own worked well enough when 
the life of the community was not dependent 
on what he did own, but some way or other it 
does not fit the case when a whole commodity 
is under one control. It did not seriously 
matter if one mine was shut down and its 
product cut off. The community could allow 
the owner to say it was his, and his use of it 
did not concern them. But when all the coal- 
mines are subject to one will, the way that will 
works is of profound concern to those depend- 
ent on it. The mines are at law unquestion- 
ably private property. Nobody can go into 
court and get relief because the mines do not 
produce the coal he needs. But there is a 
moral trust—even kings now admit that, even 
though they rule by divine right, they hold a 
trust for their people. Prerogative and title 
to property rest with the operators, but the 

eople must have coal, and if the operators 
orget the moral obligations attached to their 
they will force the substitu- 
tion of legal for moral obligation in some form 
or other. 


When the New York “ Tribune” gives 
such expression to the common-law prin- 
ciple that the rights of property are 
subsidiary to the right of the State to pro- 
tect the public welfare, it is time for the 
operators to consider the possibility of com- 
pulsory arbitration—compulsory through 
public sentiment if not through public law. 

a The resignation of Profes- 
pone Case ofa sor Andrew Sledd from the 
chair of Latin in Emory 

College, Georgia, has been widely inter- 
preted as an expression of impatience and 
1035 
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irritation caused by the publication of a 
recent article by him on the negro question 
in the “Atlantic Monthly.” The facts 
with regard to the resignation have not 
been made public, and until they are 
made public by Professor Sledd or by 
some one *speaking in his behalf, The 
Outlook does not feel itself justified in 
assuming that Professor Sledd’s action 
was the result of an attempt to suppress 
freedom of speech in the South, or to 
dictate to a teacher the terms under which 
he may make his opinions public. There 
are many people in the South who seem 
to be determined, quite as much as in 
the old days of slavery, that there shall 
be no frank discussion of the negro ques- 
tion by any Southerner; but these people 
are in a rapidly growing minority, and 
The Outlook refuses to believe that they 
represent the best sentiment of the South. 
Professor Sledd is a Virginian, with strong 
Southern sympathies, who holds what may 
be regarded as the Southern view of the 
negro. He believes that the negro be- 
longs to an inferior race; and he holds 
that the North has been mistaken in its 
view of the position and the possibilities 
of the negro. He believes in surround- 
ing the ballot with safeguards which 
shall keep the political control of the 
South in the hands of the whites; but he 
goes on to state, what must be regarded 
as an obvious truth, that, even as a mem- 
ber of an inferior race, the negro has cer- 
tain rights which are as inalienable as the 
rights of the superior race, and that in some 
parts of the South the idea of the negro’s 
inferiority has been carried “to the point 
of dehumanizing him.” .. . “If the 
negro could be made to feel that his fun- 
damental rights and privileges are recog- 
nized and respected equally with those of 
the white man, and that he is not discrim- 
inated against, both publicly and pri- 
vately, solely because of his color; that 
he is regarded and dealt with as a respon- 
sible, if humble, member of society, the 
most perplexing features of this problem 
would be at once simplified, and would 
shortly, in normal course, disappear.” 
The article in question is thoroughly 
moderate and dispassionate, condemning, 
on the one side, what the writer regards 
as the sentimentality of the North and a 
false view of the negro’s capacities, and 
in the South the cruelty and injustice 
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which have survived from the days of 
slavery. If the race question is to be 
settled in the South by the Southerner, as 
it ought to be, it can be settled only by 
allowing absolute freedom of speech. 


The American (or 
Blue) Squadron, un- 
der the command 
of Rear-Admiral Higginson, has totally 
defeated the attempt of the foreign (or 
White) naval force under the orders of 
Commander Pillsbury; the latter officer, 
in reply to the peremptory signal demand 
for “Surrender, unconditional,” hauled 
down his flag early last Sunday morning 
and offered his sword to Admiral Higgin- 
son, who generously refused to accept it 
from “so gallant a foe.” The conditions 
under which the mimic naval warfare was 
fought formed a very pretty strategic 
problem, the working out of which may 
well be suggestive of valuable points for 
possible future use. Admiral Higginson, 
with three battle-ships (the Kearsarge, 
Alabama, and Massachusetts), three 
cruisers, and half a dozen torpedo-boats, 
defended the coast between Cape Cod 
and Portland. Commander Pillsbury’s 
squadron, though in fact comprising only 
the Prairie, Panther, and Supply, was sup- 
posed to have the strength of three bat- 
tle-ships and also an equivalent limitation 
as regards entering shallow harbors. The 
task set for Commander Pillsbury was to 
enter unobserved some unprotected har- 
bor of specified depth between Cape Cod 
and Cape Elizabeth, and to remain there 
uncaptured for six hours. The policy he 
actually pursued was to withdraw his 
ships far out to sea, there remaining 
quiescent until it might be hoped that 
the vigilance and alertness of the coast 
defenders had slackened ; then, just before 
the time-limit expired, he tried to make a 
feint at entering Portland harbor and to 
follow this with a dash at Salem. This 
plan failed utterly; the Portland feint was 
abandoned because of the high sea, and 
the dash for Salem was promptly inter- 
cepted. Admiral Higginson expresses 
his belief that the naval war-game has 
brought out several points of strength and 
weakness and was well worth while. We 
emphasizes the need of wireless teleg- 
raphy, in which we are behind foreign 
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countries, and criticised the telephone 
service as antiquated. Next week will 
begin the larger and far more extensive 
maneuvers in which the army, with its 
coast defense forts and batteries, will try 
to prevent the navy from forcing an 
entrance into Long Island Sound. The 
Outlook’s readers may expect to havea 
vivid account of these novel maneuvers 
from the pen of Mr. James Barnes, for- 
merly its correspondent in South Africa; 
Mr. Barnes accompanies the fleet by invi- 
tation of one of the ship-commanders and 
with special permission of the Navy 
Department. 

Active hostilities against 
Bacolod, the stronghold 
of the Lake Moros in Mindanao, are 
expected to begin very soon. General 
Chaffee has reported to Washington that, 
in his judgment, an aggressive campaign 
is necessary to destroy the opposition 
to American authority which still con- 
tinues in the Lake region. In reply, 
the War Department has instructed ‘Gen- 
eral Chaffee to use his own discretion in 
the matter. ‘There are now about two 
thousand American soldiers in Mindanao, 
and they can easily be reinforced, if 
desirable, from Luzon. The country of 
the Lake Moros is wild, and the local 
“sultans” or chiefs have never paid much 
attention to the authority of the Sultan of 
Mindanao, while the Spanish governors 
never made serious attempts to bring 
them under subjection. Governor Taft 
reached Manila on his return from the 
United States on Friday of last week, 
and was enthusiastically received. In his 
reply to addresses of welcome he said, 
among other things, according to cable 
reports, that the Filipinos should be con- 
gratulated on the Philippine Act just 
passed by Congress, which was in favor 
of the Filipinos and did not permit 
the exploitation of the islands; that 
possibly some of the measures that 
appeared restrictive would be modified 
if it were found that they were detri- 
mental to business. Governor Taft pre- 
dicted that American tariff duties on 
Philippine products would be reduced 
in two years practically to a free-trade 
basis, and urged his hearers to avoid 
useless political agitation and to turn 
their attention to agriculture and manu- 
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factures. With regard to the negotiations 
at Rome in regard to Church property 
and the friars, he said the business had 
not been completed, but the sale of the 
Church lands to the Government was 
assured; the money would remain on 
the islands instead of going to the various 
orders of friars. Official cholera re- 
ports show a total for the Philippines of 
about 25,000 cases and 18,000 deaths. 


The reports from 
Massachusetts show 
that the Torrens sys- 
tem of land registration is steadily gaining 
in favor. ‘The fees required by the Mas- 
sachusetts law for the public registration 
of title are not as low as many friends of 
the system would recommend, amounting 
as they do to about $25 for each title 
searched, besides an additional fee of $2 
for each $1,000 of assessed value. When, 
therefore, a large estate is registered, the 
fee is a considerable one, and on this 
account, says a recent Boston letter to the 
New York “Evening Post,” relatively 
few of the very largest estates have as yet 
been registered. Nevertheless, the own- 
ers of one estate assessed at $400,000 
have secured for it public registration, 
and the trustees of estates, for the pur- 
pose of greater security and as a part of 
their duty as trustees, are now requiring 
the registration of titles, Of course this 
generalization applies only to the large 
cities—but little farming property having 
been registered, except along the sea- 
shore or in other localities where it is 
desired by city residents for summer 
homes. In the strictly agricultural dis- 
tricts the ownership of each piece of land 
is so generally a matter of such common 
knowledge that the registration of titles 
seems a needless expense. Indeed, many 
farms are transferred from one genera- 
tion to another without even the formality 
of a record in the probate courts, Never- 
theless, the hold which the system has 
obtained already makes it sure that the 
great bulk of the real estate in the Com- 
monwealth will in time be publicly regis- 
tered, and thereafter be transferred by 
merely recording the name of the new 
owner on the certificate, without need of 
further costly searchings of title “ back to 


the beginning of things.” In the long run, 
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the faction of the Republican party headed 


of course, the system means a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of labor to be per- 
formed by lawyers, both in the searching 
of titles and in litigation over them; but 
for the present it appears that most of 
the applicants for public registration have 
been represented by lawyers, and that 
thus far the new system has not reduced 
lawyers’ work so much as the profession 
feared. Possibly this fact may lessen the 
opposition of lawyers to the establishment 
of the system in other States. In England, 
it may be recalled, it was distinctly the 
clamor of lawyers against machinery that 
would take away their work which kept 
the Torrens system from being adopted. 


The imperative need of civil 
iilinois service regulations for State 
Despoiled institutions, with prohibi- 


tion of the assessment of 
employees, is demonstrated anew by recent 
developments in Illinois. The Chicago 
“ Tribune ” made charges of mismanage- 
sment against the hospital for the insane at 
Kankakee, the most startling specification 
being that two patients there had given 
birth to illegitimate children. The public 
demand for an investigation was rather 
grudgingly complied with. The investiga- 
tion, at the hands of the State Board of 
Charities, although not conducted very sat- 
isfactorily, did develop positive proof that 
all the hospital employees were obliged to 
pay monthly five per cent. of their salaries 
for political campaign purposes, the money 
going to the State Republican Committee. 
In other State institutions, it has since 
developed, the- assessment is sometimes 
taken out before the salary is paid over 
to the employee. The investigation did 
not disclose the paternity of the children 
born to the two women patients. It did, 
however, indicate careless management 
in the institution, due chiefly to spoils 
methods of making appointments. The 
disclosures as to the assessment of em- 
ployees have called forth widespread pro- 
test from citizens generally, and from 
influential Republicans, including United 
States Senators Cullom and Mason. 
Senator Mason, who is a candidate for 
re-election, charges that the funds raised 
by assessment of employees are not spent 
for the benefit of the party as a whole, 
but are used to advance the interests of 
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by Governor Yates, at the expense of 
others. One important outcome of the 
disclosures, it is expected, will be the 
passage by the next Legislature of a civil 
service Jaw for State institutions, the 
public demand for which has been grow- 
ing rapidly during the last few years. 


te Asa rule, the surprise occa- 
New York City Sioned by a census of the 
Jews is due to the small- 

ness of the numbers disclosed. In Ger- 
many, where one is constantly meeting 
Jews, not only among merchants, but 
among doctors, lawyers, editors, artists, 
musicians—indeed,. wherever one turns— 
the census furnishes the surprising fact 
that only about one person in ninety in 
the Empire belongs to the Hebrew race. 
Similarly, in this country, up to ten years 
ago, the Jews were singularly inconspicu- 
ous in the census returns—only 130,000 
in the whole country, or barely one person 
in every five hundred. The last census, 
however, occasions surprise of a differ- 
ent sort—the number of Jews having 
suddenly risen to 1,058,000. In other 
words, seven times as many Jews entered 
this country during the past decade as 
during all previous years, and America is 
now the home of nearly twice as many 
Jews as Germany. The presence of so 
many Jews has not been at all felt in the 
rural districts or even in the smaller 
towns, for the Jews, excluded from agri- 
culture during centuries of persecution, 
show no sign anywhere of returning to 
the soil, and those who have come to this 
country recently have mainly settled 
down in Jewish communities in Eastern 
cities. A recent article in the “ Jewish 
World ” makes an elaborate estimate of 
the number of Jews in New York City, 
based upon the statistics of Jewish mar- 
riages and-deaths—especially the latter— 
during the past year,.and reaches the 
conclusion that the number of Jews in 
the metropolis is now close upon six 
hundred thousand! These figures are, 
indeed, based upon the assumption that 
the death-rate among the Jews is only five- 
sixths as great as among the whole popu- 
lation of the city, but this assumption is 
not unreasonable, as most immigrants are 
of the ages for which the death-rate ig 
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exceptionally low, and the Jews every- 
where are a race exceptionally tenacious 
of life. In this last they are doubtless 
helped by the sanitary ordinances of their 
religion. But, whatever may be the minor 
inaccuracies of the estimate, the figures in 
the “Jewish World” show that in the 
neighborhood of half a million Jews are 
in Greater New York, and that all but a 
relatively few of these are in the Borough 
of Manhattan, where nearly one person 
in four is a Jew! 


General Franz Sigel, who 
died in New York City last 
week at the age of seventy-four, was a 
striking figure in the early part of the 
Civil War, and his previous military 
career as a leader of the German revolu- 
tionary forces in 1848—49 was picturesque 
and dramatic. He had been an officer in 
the army of Baden, his birthplace, but 
resigned as the result of a duel in which he 
killed his opponent. When the insurrec- 
tion began in 1848, Sigel promptly raised 
a corps of four thousand volunteers, and 
twice attacked Freiburg, but in vain. 
In 1849 Sigel became the commander-in- 
chief of the insurrectionary troops, and, 
when failure was seen to be inevitable, 
achieved a notable military feat in taking 
his army through the enemy’s lines, across 
the Rhine, and into Switzerland. When 
the Civil War broke out, Sigel was living 
in Missouri; he was already known as an 
ardent opponent of secession, and he un- 
doubtedly did much to save Missouri to 
the Union. The Germans in St. Louis 
and throughout the State rallied with 
enthusiasm to the standard he set up, 
and he rendered great services in driving 
General Price into Arkansas. Later, at 
Pea Ridge and Cedar Creek, and in other 
engagements in the Virginian campaign, he 
did excellent work and earned his promo- 
tion to be a major-general. In the latter 
part of the war he was less successful, and 
after his defeat by General Breckinridge 
at Newmarket General Sigel retired with 
broken health. Since the war he had filled 
several minor public offices, 
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The appointment of M. Jean 
Jules Jusserand as the suc- 
cessor of M. Jules Cambon, 
French Minister at Washington, is a pecu- 
liarly felicitous one. No American can 
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forget the services rendered to this coun- 
try by M. Cambon in the settlement of the 
Spanish War. It is gratifying that he is 
to be succeeded by a diplomat no less ac- 
complished than himself. M. Jusserand is 
a nativeof Lyons. He-was born in 1855. 
In 1878 he entered the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; later he became Consul! 
in London and held a number of other 
offices, the last being the Counselorship 
of the London Embassy from 1887 to 1890. 
In the latter year he was appointed Min- 
ister to Denmark, and will now come from 
Copenhagen to Washington. M. Jusserand 
represents not only the best traditions of 
the French Foreign O‘fice, but the best 
traditions of French literature. In both 
departments he has achieved an inter- 
national reputation. His long residence 
in England has given him rare opportuni- 
ties of studying English literature and 
life, and most of his books have to do 
with English society and literature—“ La 
Vie Nomade et |l’Angleterre au XIV. 
Siécle,” crowned by the French Academy ; 
‘Les Anglais au Moyen Age,” * Le Roman 
Anglais,” “ Le Roman au temps de Shak- 
spere,” and “Le Théatre en Angleterre 
depuis la Conquéte jusqu’ aux Prédéces- 
seurs immédiats de Shakspere.” Some of 
these books have been translated into Eng- 
lish and have been widely read. They are 
not only erudite in matter but are engag- 
ing in manner. M. Jusserand, with his 
American wife, comes to this country to 
strengthen still more the friendship be- 
tween French and American statesmen 
and scholars. 

During the Dreyfus 
excitement the dis- 
heaftening _disclos- 
ures of French ideas of justice indicated 
a serious lack in French education. Men 
came to the conclusion that a reform must 
be accomplished. Education in France 
had been mostly under the care of Roman 
Catholic monks and nuns. It was now 
discovered that some of the monastic 
orders were hotbeds of intrigue against 
the Government. Many friends of the 
Republic, therefore, felt confirmed in their 
idea that little progress in justice, morality, 
and republican loyalty among the people 
was possible without a certain laicizing of 
education. The great question took the 
form of a struggle between the lay school 
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and the Church school. The supporters 
of the first claimed that the French 
Republic could never become what 
the American and Swiss Republics are 
until it liberated itself from ecclesiastical 
influence. Hence the present effort 
towards freedom from that domination— 
an effort which disturbs in no degree the 
Concordat established a century ago be- 
tween Napoleon and Pius VII. to pre- 
serve fixed relations between the State 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood— 
generally an admirable body of ecclesias- 
tics, in many cases fulfilling the hero’s 
role in Halévy’s “ Abbé Constantin.” 
The lay effort, however, did strike spe- 
cially at the monastic teaching orders, 
for most French republicans have now 
grasped the notion that education is a 
public and entirely secular necessity. 
This majority, however, is split into two 
camps: first, those who would exclude 
religious training from the regular school 
instruction, gladly granting, however, that 
it should be given outside of the secular 
work and at the expense of those who 
consider it necessary; the second and 
smaller group would exclude it altogether, 
although in a population of thirty-eight 
millions thirty-six millions are nominally 
Roman Catholic. So great was the desire 
to have some control of the monastic 
orders that last year the French Parliament 
passed a bill by which every association 
in France, religious or secular, was to be 
registered, a refusal to comply involving 
a closing of the establishments under the 
control of any contumacious society. Six 
months’ grace was allowed to make appli- 
cations for permits or to leave the country. 


Most of the religious 
orders applied for au- 
thorization ; the non-application of the 
rest showed that they were apparently not 
unwilling to raise an issue with the 
Government. Among the first were the 
Capuchins, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
‘Trappists, Marists, and Oblates of Mary; 
among the second, the Benedictines, Car- 
thusians, and Daughters of the Cross. 
No less than twenty-five hundred schools 
controlled by the contumacious orders 
were open and in progress, although they 
had not been authorized under the new 
law. Their summary closing within the 
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past few weeks by M. Combes, the French 
Premier, showed that he was in earnest 
when, strong in his hundred majority 
votes, he recently declared in Parliament 
that he would make no concession to 
clericalism, and would rigorously apply 
the Associations Law in the spirit of firm- 
ness in which it was voted. In his earlier 


days M. Combes had published philo- . 


sophical, psychological, and metaphysical 
studies on Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Kant. Following the example of the 
last named, he has been fighting the fol- 
lowers of the first two, but his course has 
shown a want of consideration towards a 
class which, more than any other, has 
helped the education of French children— 
the intelligent, tactful, patient, and self- 
denying nuns. These “bonnes sceurs,” 
as they are called, who, through no fault 
of their own, but only because of the 
obstinacy of the heads of their orders in 
refusing to register, were still instructing, 
in defiance of the law, thousands of pupils, 
now find themselves suddenly and rudely 
deprived of school privileges. Both from 
friendly and from unfriendly quarters 
much sympathy has been evoked by the 
separation of faithful teachers and loyal 
pupils; both friends and foes deprecate 
the fact that the Premier was not even 
willing to delay the school-closing until 
the end of the French scholastic year. 
Thus needless offense has been given, 
not only to the ultramontane party, but 
also to that large and influential body of 
Roman Catholics represented by such 
leaders as M. Brunetiére, for instance, the 
editor of the famous “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” In its latest number, the pub- 
licist, M. Francis Charmes, coincides in 
the opinion expressed by ex-Minister 
Jules Roche that the Governn.ent’s action 
has not only been maladroit but illegal. 
The most unfortunate part of the whole 
matter is that many Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews alike fear that the 
base of the Associations Law isa sentiment 
opposed to any religion. While it is true 
that M. Combes’s majority in Parliament 
is largely composed of freethinkers, it is 
also true that the Associations Act, just 
in itself, though executed with a want of 
tact, has at its tase the natural desire of 
most men for government control of every- 
thing which enjoys governmental protec- 
tion. 
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Last week the German Em 
peror announced that his 

headquarters for the com- 
ing army maneuvers would be at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder and not at Posen. This 
announcement sounded strangely after 
the repeated statements of previous weeks 
that William II., as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia, would march into Posen, 
the old Polish city, at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand men, and, by an unprece- 
dentedly glittering display, would overawe 
his restless and dissatisfied subjects in 
the eastern provinces. This declara- 
tion, however, had no effect on those 
subjects; they continued even more rest- 
less and dissatisfied than before. They 
have but to look across the border into 
Austrian Poland to see their co-linguists 
enjoying in home, school, and university 
the full use of the Polish tongue, while 
in German Poland a Germanization of 
speech has been prosecuted with such 
results that a man’s voice in the seclusion 
of his own house is no longer sacred. 
It is not believed that the courageous 
Kaiser has any personal fear in regard 
to exposing himself in German Poland. 
His change of plan is undoubtedly due 
to the fears of the Court officials, who 
have steadily opposed their ruler’s appear- 
ance in an excited community. Mean- 
while, the Prussian Government continues 
in its attempt to conquer anti-Prussian 
influences in Poland by encouraging the 
emigration thither of Germans—an attempt 
at artificial colonization which has so far 
led to little practical result. Herr Witten- 
berg, President of the Government Com- 
mission, recently resigned from his office, 
after having declared that it was costing 
about eight thousand marks (about $2,000) 
to transport and establish one family, and 
even then the Government was not sure 
that the family would remain and defy the 
surrounding hostile population. In their 
turn the Prussian Poles have organized, 
and, as a body, have raised money to buy 
back the land occupied by the Prussians, 
Thus landowners in the region affected 
have double cause for congratulation | 
As regards the main matter in hand, 
William II, may well take a leaf out of 
the book of the Austrian Emperor, the 
venerable and beloved Francis Joseph, 
who, among th2 twenty nationalities 
making up his empire, counts his Polish 


subjects as among the most loyal and 
devoted of his people. 


The Boer Generals ONC Of the four famous 

Boers who recently ar- 
rived in Europe, General Lucas Meyer, 
has died suddenly at Brussels. His 
death comes as a great shock, not only 
in pro-Boer quarters, but also in pro- 
British, for during his short stay in 
England he had won many friends 
among all classes. As in his case, so 
at their later arrival, Generals Botha, 
De Wet, and Delarey were received 
by Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, 
Lords Roberts and Kitchener, and, the 
royal health now permitting, by Edward 
VII. While these meetings were gratify- 
ing, they were quite outdistanced in im- 
pressiveness by the spontaneity and conta- 
giousness of the cheers from the people 
whenever the Boers appeared in public. 
Nothing better illustrates the English 
liking for a plucky antagonist than such 
an ovation. Every one remembered that 
until within a few weeks these very offi- 
cers were giving the British Government 
the keenest anxiety. Every one remem- 
bered, too, that during the whole of the 
deplorable war they had borne them- 
selves, not only with conspicuous courage, 
but with praiseworthy humanity, as Lord 
Methuen and others whom they had cap- 
tured have testified. That the jar of war 
is sometimes quickly forgotten in a tribute 
of spontaneous admiration was recently 
shown in this country in the case of Ad- 
miral Cervera’s popularity ; and was seen 
again last week in England in the case 
of Generals Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. 
They are now in Holland, where it is under- 
stood they have had a stormy interview 
with ex-President Kruger. “Oom Paul” 
represents the Boers’ dead past; the three 
Generals, in their greater magnanimity and 
far-sightedness, the living Boer future. 
It is rumored that on returning to South 
Africa they may enter the legislative 
councils of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. We trust that this rumor 
may be confirmed, for, added to their 
inherent personal qualities, their present 
experience of another civilization than 
that to which they have been accustomed 
must inevitably give to them new ideals 
of society and government, 
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In view of the large 
number of Boer sym- 
pathizers, or Afrikanders, in Cape Colony, 
the English, or so-called Loyalists, there 
have for a long time regarded the Consti- 
tution as a menace and not an aid to 
British rule. The Cape Parliament affords 
to the Afrikanders (who can now speedily 
secure a parliamentary majority) an influ- 
ence which would be denied to them if 
the Constitution were suspended. The 
result of the Loyalist agitation for suspen- 
sion was. recently seen in a petition to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary ; the 
petition received the signatures of forty- 
two members of Parliament and of Lord 
Milner himself, the High Comunissioner 
for South Africa. As Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he would not grant the 
request, the opening last week of the 
Cape Parliament was an occasion of more 
than ordinary interest. In his speech, Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson, the Governor, 
announced that martial law would be 
removed on the passage of a bill indemni- 
fying the Governor and all persons con- 
cerned for acts committed under such law. 
Bills were introduced covering unavoidable 
infractions of the law arising from the 
delay in summoning Parliament, condon- 
ing illegal expenditure incurred for the 
suppression of rebellion, prohibiting the 
immigration of Asiatics other than British 
subjects, prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
to the aborigines, providing for the segre- 
gation of natives, for work on railways, 
harbors, and irrigation; finally, contrib- 
uting an additional hundred thousand 
dollars to the Imperial Navy. The policy 
of peace and reconciliation urged by the 
Governor, and the discussion of all meas- 
ures in the spirit of moderation, are more 
than ever necessary in Cape Colony, since 
the Progressives are offended at what 
they consider to be the Opportunist atti- 
tude of Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Premier. 
They have deposed him, therefore, from 
the leadership of their party, substituting 
for him Dr. Smart, ex-Commissioner of 
Public Works, whose resignation from the 
Cabinet was due to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude regarding constitutional suspen- 
sion. All friends of civilization will join 
in the hope that the Governor’s advice 
will be followed in Parliament, if not out- 
side. Though worsted in their long fight 
for independence, the Boers, compatibly 
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with entire loyalty, may now work ear- 
nestly for Boer development. ‘They may 
well follow the inspiring example of 
Canada. 

The International Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration at 
The Hague is about to have its first 
trial in the submission this week of a 
dispute between Mexico and the United 
States. About two centuries ago, when 
California and Mexico were Spanish pos- 
sessions, an endowment was made for the 
benefit of the Jesuits and other religious 
orders. After the Mexican Republic con- 
fiscated the religious properties a settle- 
ment was made, and the Mixed Claims 
Commission in Washington gave pro- 
longed consideration to the evidence 
before it. ‘The claimants at The Hague 
are various Roman Catholic bodies in 
California, who complain that payments 
of interest have been suspended by the 
Mexican Government since 1873, when 
the Commission finished its work. The 
claims involved amount to nearly two 
million dollars. The American and Mex- 
ican Governments respectively selected 
two arbitrators from the lists of the Per- 
manent Tribunal at The Hague, and an 
umpire will shortly be chosen. Two 
attorneys representing the United States 
Government will open the case, and they 
will be supported by special counsel. 
The same privileges in presenting the 
defense are to be, of course, accorded to 
the Mexican Government. The outcome 
of the trial will be awaited with interest, 
not only on account of its own character, 
but also because it is the first proof of 
the working of that mechanism apparently 
so admirably adapted for the adjudication 
of international disputes. 


The fears of a massacre 
among the Armenians of 
Turkey have startled 
even the diplomatic world. The United 
States has sent orders to the Consul at 
Erzeroum to “ use every endeavor to pro- 
tect American interests at Moush in case 
of need, and it is left to his discretion 
and knowledge of the facts to determine 
whether he should goto that place” or not. 
One might wonder how Americans could 
have interests there. ‘There are hundreds 
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in Turkey 


of Armenians in this country who are now 
naturalized Americans, and they have 
important interests in their native land. 
When their friends at home are robbed, 
they impoverish themselves to aid them 
and to support the widows and orphans 
made by massacres. Thousands of dollars 
which would otherwise be spent in this 
country are drained out of the United 
States every year for this reason, And 
after each massacre many survivors come 
over here, thus increasing the number of 
immigrants, which many Americans con- 
sider too great already. In short, even 
material interests justify the Department 
of State in sending a Consul to Moush, 
though humane regard may not be con- 
sidered. France, with less fear of yielding 
to sentiment, has already sent a special 
consular agent to that post. In Brussels 
a large meeting has been held, attended 
by prominent people from various coun- 
tries, whose object was to secure the 
sympathetic aid of the nations for the 
oppressed people of Turkey. This Brus- 
sels conference is a proof that the moral 
sentiment of Europe has been stirred in 
behalf of the Armenians as never before, 
and though the Sultan may have no fear 
of such conferences, yet they are bound 
to bear fruit which may be to him a matter 
of fear. Even the most rabid revolution- 
ists are modest enough to ask only for 
Armenian autonomy under European con- 
trol—the only possible condition for the 
normal development of that country, which 
is so rich in material resources, in natural 
conditions, in the ability of its people, and 
in the spirit of progress, were their hands 
not bound and their leaders massacred. 


The mission among the 
Armenians long  con- 
ducted by the American 
Board has borne fruit, not only in Turkey, 
where more than half of the total number 
of the Armenians reside, but also in this 
country. About thirteen thousand Arme- 
nians now live in America, and at least a 
quarter of that number are in and about 
New York City, where, largely through the 
efforts of the American Board, an Armenian 
Congregational Church has been estab- 
lished under the charge of the Rev. H. H. 
Khazoyam, a Kharput graduate. To escape 
assassination, Mr. Khazoyam was obliged 
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to leave Turkey during the reign of terror 
seven years ago, and accomplished his 
aim disguised as a servant to the British 
Consul. Arriving here, he took a course 
in Union Seminary, and began work 
among his countrymen—a work now im- 
pressively represented by the new Arme- 
nian Congregational Church. A hundred 
and fifty to two hundred persons comprise 
the congregation of this church. Mr, 
Khazoyam has also organized Armenian 
congregations at three points in New Jer- 
sey—Hoboken, Paterson, and Stirling. 
Most of the American Armenians belong, 
of course, to the Armenian Church founded 
by St. Gregory the Illuminator, who died 
A.D. 332. In the controversy concern- 
ing Christ’s twofold nature, the Armenian 
Christians refused to accept the decisions 
of the Council of Chalcedon (to which 
political troubles had prevented their send- 
ing representatives), and constituted them- 
selves a separate church, called the Grego- 
rianorArmenian. Inthe fifteenth century 
this Church became split into majority 
non-Romanizing and minority Romanizing 
parties ; since then most of the latter have 
accepted Papal supremacy. This, or the 
United Armenian party, again split when, 
in 1870, the dogma of Papal infallibility 
was promulgated, and affiliated with the 
Old Catholics. The orthodox Armenians 
believe that Christ has only one nature, 
and, in common with the Greek Church, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone. They reject the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, but believe in the intercession of 
saints. Some of their ritual peculiarities 
are: the threefold immersion at baptism ; 
the union of baptism with confirmation ; 
the dipping of the bread in the wine at 
the Holy Communion ; finally, the admin- 
istration of extreme unction to the priests 
alone, and that after and not before death. 
The work of the American Board in 
Turkey has always been aimed, not to an- 
tagonize this Christian Church, but rather 
to lead its followers into a larger liberty. 
The Katholikos, or head of the Church, 
to whom the Armenian Patriarchs of Je- 
rusalem and Constantinople are subordi- 
nate, resides near Erivan, in Russian 
Armenia—for sixteen centuries the ecclesi- 
astical metropolis of the Armenian nation. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople has again 
formally brought the Sultan’s notice to 
the fact that not the least satisfaction has 
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been given to Armenian protests against 
the recent exceptional and outrageous 
measures taken against this long-suffering 
people. 

Westminster Abbey is the 
common possession not only 
of Anglicans but of Englishmen of all 
creeds, indeed of all Christians. Any- 
thing affecting the Abbey, therefore, 
interests readers everywhere. ‘Those who 
have been Abbots or Deans during West- 
minster’s thousand years’ history have 
enjoyed a position of peculiar prominence, 
independence, and charm. It is easy to 
see how such a position appealed, for 
instance, to one of Dean Stanley’s sensi- 
tive yet courageous spirit, and to his 
love for the historic. A contagious en- 
thusiasm, therefore, both intellectual and 
spiritual, distinguished his tenure of 
office. Dean Bradley belongs to the 
Stanley succession, for he too was one of 
Arnold’s pupils at Rugby, and later at 
Oxford was a pupil of Stanley himself at 
University College. After gaining a fel- 
lowship there Mr. Bradley returned to 
Rugby as Assistant Master under the 
Head-mastership of Dr. Tait, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, going thence 
to be Head Master of Marlborough Col- 
lege, a post which he filled with conspicuous 
ability for sixteen years, then returning 
to his Oxford college to become Master. 
His “ Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley ” and Mr. Prothero’s “ Life and 
Letters of Dean Stanley”’ have told the 
world somewhat about all this. Dean 
Bradley’s resignation, at the age of four- 
score, of his present office calls attention 
to the Abbey’s history during the twenty- 
one years of his deanship. First of all, 
this period is notable because the build- 
ing has been transformed from its “ abso- 
lutely dangerous condition” (to quote 
from the report to Parliament in 1882) to 
one of solidity and safety. Prior to that 
date the comparatively small sums allowed 
for repairs were glaringly insufficient to 
keep the crumbling edifice in repair; but 
since then the liberality of Parliament, 
acting through the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, has brought about a restoration 
under the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott 
and Mr. Pearson. While the Abbey’s 
literature has been little enriched by 
Dr. Bradley, his daughter, Mrs. Murray 
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Smith, has found an inspiring subject 
in the noble structure. Dean Bradley’s 
Saturday tourist parties became quickly 
famous and sought after in all ranks of 
society. From four to six o’clock every 
Saturday afternoon he has been in the 
habit of conducting parties around -the 
Abbey, explaining its history, and arriv- 
ing in Jerusalem Chamber for a final 
summary. We hope that he will publish 
these familiar talks, which indicate at 
once his fine scholarship and his great 
practical usefulness. His parties were 
representative of many classes; one Sat- 
urday they would be composed of day- 
laborers and workingmen ; the next, of 
high-school girls; the next, of a body of 
Dissenters; the next, an association of 
archeologists and history students; the 
next, a chosen few from the Lords and 
Commons. During the two decades, 
among the most important interments in 
the Abbey have been those of Darwin, 
Trench, Browning, Tennyson, Gladstone 
and his wife; and among the most nota- 
ble monumental commemorations, those 
of Sir Walter Scott, the Arnolds—Thomas 
and Matthew—Coleridge, Burns, Long- 
fellow, General Gordon, Lord Beacons- 
field, Henry Fawcett, and Jenny Lind. 
In the Abbey's ten-century record Dean 
Bradley’s name will stand in two great 
ceremonies next to that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: in 1887 at Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee, and in 1902 at King 
Edward’s coronation. 


It is a matter of general 
interest in these days of 
twentieth-century funds 
to know that the scheme of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of England to raise one 
million guineas has been accomplished. 
The widespread movement to raise large 
sums of money with the incoming of the 
new century as the “psychological mo- 
ment ” originated with Robert W. Perks, 
M.P., one of the foremost laymen of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, and the suc- 
cessful completion of the fund is largely 
due to his liberality and to his wisely 
directed energy. One use to which the 
Wesleyans intend to put a part of the 
million guineas is the establishment of a 
new headquarters in London for universal 
Methodism. This plan is now in a fair 
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way toward accomplishment. A plot of 
ground has been purchased directly op- 
posite Westminster Abbey, and here the 
new center of Methodism will be founded. 
The sum of £250,000 has been set apart 
for this purpose. It is proposed to erect 
a bu:lding architecturally in harmony with 
the surroundings, which will contain two 
halls, one capable of holding three thou- 
sand persons and the other with a capacity 
of one thousand. There will also be a 
great library, and accommodations for the 
various societies of the Church. It is 
intended to make the place a center of 
evangelistic enterprises and effort. The 
proposition has been received with uni- 
versal approval, not only among the Meth- 
odists of England, but of the world, and 
as well by the Nonconformist bodies of 
England, who recognize the great benefits 
that must inevitably accrue to the cause 
of evangelical religion in London from its 
successful execution. 

A sign of the times is 
found in the fact that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have 
united their forces in China to the extent 
‘of establishing a joint publishing house in 
Shanghai. The plan has been under 
consideration for over six years, and has 
had the cordial indorsement of the mis- 
sionaries on the field of both Churches. 
Early in August a joint committee met at 
Baltimore and adopted a basis of organi- 
zation, and this has been ratified by the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Book Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
In accordance with the agreement, the 
Methodist Publishing House of China is 
to be established at Shanghai, with a cap- 
ital not exceeding $100,000 in gold, one- 
quarter of which is to be paid in immedi- 
ately by each party to the contract. If 
there is any profit from the business— 
and there will probably be considerable— 
it is to be used for the development of the 
plant and as dividends to each Church. 
It is understood that in effecting this 
union of publishing interests all other 
mission enterprises in which the respec- 
tive Churches are engaged in China re- 
main as at present organized and estab- 
lished. That is, the present comity is to 
be observed in all its original integrity. 


A Significant Action 


The arrangement seems to be an admira- 
ble one from the point of view of the con- 
servation of missionary energies, and it is 
hoped in many quarters that it is prophetic 
of the day when all differences between 
the two Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
America shall be healed and they shall 
come together and present to the world a 
united and aggressive body of fervent, 
consecrated, and spiritually quickened 
men and women. 

‘Two important events 
in the domain of ocean 
transportation deserve 
chronicling. A fortnight ago, at Stettin, 
and very appropriately in the presence of 
the German Emperor, the North German 
Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II. was 
launched from the famous Vulkan yards. 
The new liner is the longest ship in the 
world ; her tonnage is about twenty thou- 
sand, while her engines will have about 
forty thousand horse-power. It is expected 
that she will make twenty-four knots an 
hour, and will thus be the fastest ship on 
the ocean. She will have accommodation 
for eleven hundred first-class and second- 
class passengers, together with nearly 
eight hundred in the steerage; thus, 
with officers and crew, she will carry 
twenty-five hundred souls. In many ways 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II. will be the latest 
type of a model steamer; in none more 
than in the clever arrangement by which 
the captain, standing on the bridge and 
pressing an electric button, may close all 
the doors of the water-tight compartments. 
There are so many of these compartments 
that any two can be filled with water 
without endangering the rest. In accord- 
ance with German naval requirements, 
the vessel has been constructed so as to 
be used as an auxiliary cruiser in time 
of war. Last week, from the Harland 
& Wolff yards at Belfast, Ireland, the 
new White Star steamship Cedric was 
launched. She is to be the largest liner 
afloat, is of twenty-one thousand tons, 
but has not been built for speed. She 
belongs to a type of ocean craft increas- 
ingly popular with passengers, shippers, 
and ship-owners, for this type combines 
large accommodation for passengers and 
freight, together with much economy in 
the principal item of expense in the ocean 
carrying trade—coal. 
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The President’s Speeches 


The President’s speeches in the prog- 
ress of his New England tour have been 
characteristically frank and direct, and 
will constitute not so much a defense of 
what the Administration has done as a dis- 
closure of its policy for the future. The 
President understands the importance of 
taking the people into his confidence ; 
quite as much as any of his predecessors, 
he understands the political wisdom of 
such a course. Parties and politicians 
lose more by evasion and reticence at 
points where they ought to be direct and 
explicit than in any other way. The mis- 
takes of the men who are more eager to 
gain or retain office than to apply prin- 
ciples or to carry out policies wil! never 
be made by Mr. Roosevelt. In his speech 
at Hartford the President stated his 
position on questions of foreign policy 
with explicitness; and no fair-minded 
critic of the speech can find in it anything 
less than a declaration of high-minded 
statesmanship in dealing with the complex 
and difficult questions which have fol- 
lowed the Spanish-American War. The 
President is justified in taking occasion 
again to call attention to the actual 
results of American action and admin- 
istration in Cuba and the Far East. The 
motives and the action of the Admin- 
istration have been so persistently mis- 
represented, the facts at times so grossly 
perverted, the tendency to belittle the 
achievements of men like Root and Wood 
so marked, that there is good reason for 
saying again that no men have ever more 
capably and conscientiously served the 
public; and that, in spite of novel and 
harassing difficulties, a high standard of 
efficiency in public service has been main- 
tained, and results which are entirely in 
harmony with the American spirit and 
American principles have been secured. 
In saying that “in making an appoint- 
ment to the insular service it is necessary 
to disregard mere public expediency, and 
to look at the matter solely from the 
standpoint of the honor of our own Na- 
tion and the welfare of the island itself,” 
the President has described his own atti- 
tude and characterized his own course. 
In declaring that “ we are governing the 
Filipinos primarily in their interest and 
for their great benefit; and we have acted 
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in a practical fashion, not trying to lay 
down rules as to what should be done in 
the remote and uncertain future, but turn- 
ing our attention to the instant needs of 
things, and meeting the needs in the 
ablest and amplest way,” the President is 
characterizing his own course, and report- 
ing a very significant chapter of recent 
history, and one which has been also sub- 
ject to gross misreading and perversion. 

President Roosevelt’s statement of the 
policy of the Administration on the ques- 
tion of trusts has been looked for with 
great interest, because it may be regarded 
as defining the probable policy of the 
party and as giving the keynote for the 
Congressional campaign this fall. We are 
passing, said the President, through a 
period of great prosperity, and in such a 
period, as in periods of adversity, there 
are mutterings of discontent. In such 
times evil prospers as well as good. 
What laws and upright administration 
can do is to give the opportunity for such 
prosperity. It must be secured and main- 
tained, however, by the thrift, intelligence, 
energy, and industry of individual men, 
Prudence and self-restraint are quite as 
essential as good laws, and can accom- 
plish many things which good laws can- 
not accomplish. Our Government needs 
stability and fixity of economic policy 
without fossilization : 


One of the features of the tremendous in- 
dustrial growth of the last generation has 
been the Ve great increase in large private, 
and especially in large corporate, fortunes. 
We may like this or not, just as we please, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless, and as far as we can 
see it is an inevitable result of the working of 
various Causes, prominent among which has 
been the immense importance steam and elec- 
— have assumed in modern life. Urban 
population has grown in this country, ag in all 
civilized countries, much faster than the popu- 
lation as a whole during the last century, and 
where men are gathered together in great 
masses it inevitably results that they must 
work far more lareel by means of combina- 
tions among themselves than when they live 
isolated from one another. Now, I suppose 
that most of us prefer on many accounts the 
old conditions of life, under which the aver- 
age man lived more to himself and by himself, 
when the average community was more self- 
dependent, and where, even though the stand- 
ard of comfort was lower on the average, yet 
there was less of the glaring inequality in 
worldly conditions which we now see in our 
great cities. 

It is not true that the poor have grown 
poorer, but some of the rich have grown so 
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very much richer that where multitudes of 
men are herded together in a limited space 
the contrast strikes the onlooker as more 
violent than formerly. On the whole, our 
eople earn more and live better than ever 
and and the progress of which we are so 
roud could not have taken place had it not 
ceae for the great upbuilding of industrial 
centers, such as our commercial and manufac- 
turing cities. But together with the good 
there has come a measure of evil. Life is not 
so simple as it was, and surely both for the 
individual and the community the simple life 
is normally the healthy life. There is not in 
the cities the same sense of common under- 
lying brotherhood which there is still in coun- 
try localities, and the lines of social cleavage 
are far more clearly marked. 


Many things are now demanded of the 
Government which can be done only by 
private persons; there are some remedies, 
however, which may be found in legisla- 
tive and executive action. Much of the 
criticism of business combinations is un- 
warranted. Great combinations are not 
only kgitimate, but obviously necessary 
under modern conditions. It is not the 
principle of organization that is to be 
attacked, but the manner in which some 
organizations are organized and the 
methods by which they are administered. 
Wealth is not to be condemned because 
some men do not make proper use of it, 
any more than intellect is to be con- 
demned because some men of great power 
use their power for evil ends. One of 
the evil tendencies which corporate action 
has taken is in the direction of monopoly, 
and this tendency makes it necessary to 
devise methods of regulation. The Presi- 
dent’s statement on this point cannot well 
be condensed : 

I believe that the Nation must assume this 

wer of control by legislation, and if it 

ecomes evident that the Constitution will not 
permit needed legislation, then by Constitu- 
tional amendment. The immediate need in 
dealing with trusts is to place them under the 
real, not nominal, control of some sovereign 
to which, as its creature, the trusts shall owe 
allegiance, and in whose courts the wet 
orders may with certainty be enforced. This 
is not the case with the ordinary so-called 
“trust” to-day, for the trust is a large State 
corporation, generally doing business in other 
States also, and often with a tendency to 
monopoly. Such a trust is an artificial crea- 
ture not wholly responsible to or controllable 
by any legislature, nor wholly subject to the 
jurisdiction of any one court. Some gov- 
ernmental sovereign must be given full 
power over these artificial and very powerful 
corporate beings. In my judgment, this 
sovereign must be the National Government. 
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When it has been given full power, then this 
full power can be used to control any evil influ- 
ence, exactly as the Government is now using 
the power conferred upon it under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. 

Even when the full power has been con- 
ferred, it would be highly undesirable to at- 
tempt too much or to begin by stringent legis- 
lation. The mechanism of modern business 
is as delicate and complicated as it is vast 
and nothing would be more productive of evil 
to all of us, and especially to those least well 
off in this world’s goods, than ignorant med- 
dling with this mechanism, and, above all, if 
the meddling was done in a spirit of class or 
sectional rancor. It is desirable that this 

wer should be possessed by the Nation, but 
it is quite as desirable that the power should 
be exercised with moderation and self- 
restraint. The first exercise of that power 
should be the securing of publicity among all 
great corporations doing an inter-State busi- 
ness. The publicity, though non-inquisitorial, 
should be real and thorough as to all impor- 
tant facts with which the public has concern. 
The full light of day is a great discourager of 
evil. Such publicity would by itself tend to 
cure the evils of which there is just complaint; 
and where the alleged evils are imaginary, it 
would tend to show that such was the case. 
When publicity is attained, it would then be 
possible to see what further should be done in 
the way of regulation. 


There is no patent cure-all for the evils 
of the body politic. Progress must be 
slow, and ought to be, There can be no 
complete solution of the problems which 
are grouped together under what is called 
the trust question; but if the subject is 
approached with resolution, honesty, and 
common sense, lines of action may be 
marked out which will conserve and foster 
what is good in combination and regulate 
and check what is evil. 

This statement of the attitude of the 
Administration towards the trust question 
undoubtedby foreshadows the general lines 
of the legislation that will be proposed 
at the coming session of Congress, and 
defines the policy of the Republican party. 
It is a policy which recognizes that com- 
bination and co-operation are not only 
legitimate in business enterprises as in 
all other enterprises, but that they are 
the inevitable development of economic 
conditions. It also recognizes the fact 
that these great combinations, being crea- 
tions of the law, are entirely subject to the 
law; that there is danger in the handling 
of such vast sums of money, and that 
those who handle these immense accumu- 
lations of capital must observe the lawsas 
rigidly as the poorest man in the country. 
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The Gospel According to 


Professor James 


From the believer’s point of view, relig- 
ion is the supremest inspiraticn to noble 
living; from the unbeliever’s point of 
view, the supremest obstacle to human 
progress ; whichever it is, or even if it 
is sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other, it is a matter of supreme concern 
to all who are interested in the welfare 
of their fellow-men, or even in their 
own ethical and intellectual development. 


- When so independent a thinker and so 


courageous a teacher as Professor James 
makes a careful investigation of the actual 
phenomena of religious experience and 
its effect on human’ character and con- 
duct, and from a wide observation draws 
by the purely inductive method certain 
conclusions which he formulates as those 
furnished by such observation of life, 
whatever those conclusions may be they 
are worthy of serious consideration by all 
serious-minded persons. In Professor 
William James’s latest volume, “ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience,” which 
bears the imprint of Longmans, Green & 
Co., he bases his conclusions, not on Scrip- 
ture, not on @ priori reasoning—on any 
assumption as to what God is or must be, 
or as to what man must or ought to think— 
nor on any ecclesiastical dogmas, that is, 
on conclusions which other men have 
drawn from either Scripture, their own 
consciousness, or a_ study of life; he 
draws his conclusions from his own care- 
ful examination of religious experiences. 
These experiences have in fact existed: 
What is their significance? what conclu- 
sions respecting life may be deduced 
from them? This is the question he asks 
and seeks to answer. 

Leaving for future consideration in our 
book pages the methods, spirit, and lit- 
erary characteristics of Professor James’s 
book, we here report in his own words cer- 
tain of his conclusions, which seem to us to 
afford a striking confirmation of what we 
may call the essentials of evangelical faith. 
And this confirmation is the more note- 
worthy because it is derived by a purely 
inductive process and is stated in a purely 
philosophical formulary. We quote; the 
italics are Professor James’s : 


First, is there, under all the discrepancies 
of the creeds, a common nucleus to which 
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they bear their testimony unanimously? And, 
— ought we to consider the testimony 
true 

I will take up the first question first, and 
answer it immediately in the affirmative. The 
warring gods and formulas of the various 
religions do indeed cancel each other, but 
there is a certain uniform deliverance in which 
religions all appear to meet. It consists of 
two parts :— 

1. An uneasiness ; and 

2. Its solution. 

1. The uneasiness, reduced to its simplest 
terms, is a sense that there is something wrong 
about us as we naturally stand. 

2. The solution is a sense that we are 
saved from the wrongness by making proper 
connection with the higher powers. 


Matthew Arnold has reached substan- 
tially the same conclusion from his sur- 
vey of life, and has embodied it in the 
famous phrase, “ There is a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness ;”’ 
Theodore Christlieb has formulated the 
same doctrine in the embodiment of all 
Christian theology in two articles con- 
tained in two words, “ Sin and Salvation ;” 
the Nicene Creed gives expression to a 
particular form of this general faith in the 
words, “I believe . . . inone Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God... 
who for us men and our salvation came 
down from heaven ”—that is, it states a 
belief “‘ that we are saved from the wrong- 
ness by making the proper connection 
with the higher powers,” and at the same 
time indicates belief that the “ higher 
powers” have interposed in human his- 
tory to make such connection easier, or, 
as the narrower evangelical school would 
contend, possible. In all these formulas 
the same essential principle is involved, 
one which is capable of many different 
expressions because in different human 
experiences it takes on a different color. 
In some it is an experience of remorse 
for past sin and of pardon and conse- 
quent succor from remorse; in some a 
sense of separation from the Eternal 
Father and of restoration to him again by 
a divinely originated reconciliation; in 
some a consciousness of moral disease in 
the soul itself and a healing and life-giving 
bestowed from above; in some nothing 
more than a sense of moral uneasiness 
unexplained and ill defined, giving place 
to a consciousness of peace, derived one 
knows not how nor whence, only not self- 
begotten. But in these and many other 
forms it is in essence, what Professor 
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James defines it to be, “ a sense that there 
is something wrong about us as we nat- 
urally stand” and “a sense that we are 
saved from the wrongness by making 
proper connection with the higher pow- 
ers.” 

We do not, indeed, affirm that all the 
assistance which religion has furnished 
toward nobler living is summed up in 
this conclusion. Religion has, also, both 
defined obligation and added to it a sol- 
emn, sublime, and inspiring sanction. It 
has defined obligation by its insistence 
that obligation is due not merely to one’s 
self and to one’s fellows, but also to the 
“higher powers.”’ It has added sanction 
to obligation by insisting that there is due 
to the “higher powers” a loyalty which 
is more than gratitude and immeasurably 
more than dread. It is true that religion 
has sometimes falsely defined obligation, 
making it ceremonial and conventional 
instead of ethical and real. It is true 
that religion has sometimes endeavored 
to attach an artificial sanction to obliga- 
tion either by enforcing it with tortures 
on the earth or by threatening, in the 
name of the “higher powers,” tortures to 
be inflicted hereafter. But these have been 
incidents, though sometimes appalling 
incidents, in the religious life; the essence 
of religion has always been the same— 
a sense of “higher powers,” with perhaps 
some sense of obligation toward them of 
help received from them. If we change 
from the language of philosophy to that of 
theism, we may say that the essence of 
religion is the faith, first, that God is a 
righteous God and demands righteousness 
of his children, and, second, that he is a 
merciful God and will help them to right- 
eousness if they will accept his help. 

In its statement of the first element of 
religious consciousness the Bible does not 
essentially differ from the text-books of 
other religions. The Ten Commandments 
do but give in remarkably Clear, terse 
language a comprehensive summary of 
moral obligations which all men of any 
degree of moral culture instantly recog- 
nize as just. Their peculiarity, in so far 
as they are peculiar, consists in the fact 
that they are wholly without ceremonial 
or ecclesiastical provisions. The Sabbath 
law as it exists in this ancient code is 
purely humanitarian, purely a provision 
to protect raen from the evils of unremit- 


ting drudgery. So the Golden Rule is 
original only in form; the essential justice 
of the principle that no man has a right 
to demand of his neighbor what, if their 
positions were reversed, his neighbor 
might not with equal justice demand of 
him, needs neither interpretation nor ar- 
gument. It is in the statement of the 
second principle, that God is a merciful 
God and will help men to righteousness 
if they will but accept his help, that the 
Bible surpasses in clearness and explicit- 
ness all other books; it is in their sense 
that “‘we are saved from wrongness by 
making the proper connection with the 
higher powers ” that the prophets of the 
Hebrew race are incomparably superior to 
the prophets of any other people. What 
else than an expression of wrongness in 
us as we stand, and of salvation from that 
wrongness by connection with a higher 
power, is the messag: of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets as summed up by Isaiah’ 
promise: “* Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon”? 
What else is the message of the New 
‘Testament as it is summed up by Paul’s 
affirmation: “God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us tcgether with Christ—by 
grace ye are saved”? What else are the 
doctrines of revelation, incarnation, atone- 
ment, regeneration, and prayer, but differ- 
ent intellectual expressions of the religious 
consciousness that we are saved from 
wrongness by making proper connection 
with the higher powers? What other is 
the work of the Christian ministry than 
to awaken where it does not exist, and to 
deepen where it does exist, this twofold 
religious consciousness of human wrong- 
ness and divine helpfulness? What else 
is its historic message than this, that the 
higher powers have opened the way by a 
self-revelation which makes such con- 
nection and such resultant salvation sim- 
pler and easier? What else constitutes 
the secret of its power than this historic 
message which answers to the half-con- 
scious sense of need and the deep sub- 
conscious desire for the help which only 
the higher powers can afford? What the 
Church has too often regarded as an 
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exclusive message of Hebrew revelation, 
dependent for its authentication on mira- 
cles, the evidence for which necessarily 
grows feebler with the lapse of time, this 
Jatest work of philosophy indicates as the 
specialized expression of a human experi- 
ence as universal in its essential elements 
as the race, and authenticated by a testi- 
mony which cannot be discarded without 
disregarding that universal human con- 
sciousness which is the basis of all knowl- 
edge and the source of all belief. 


How to Find Him 


There is a deep truth in the beatitude 
which declares that the pure in heart shall 
see God. The world is full of men and 
women who are striving to see God with 
the mind, to find him by searching among 
and into the secrets of visible things, to 
discover him by some fresh observation 
of nature, some occult process of reason- 
ing, some unusual and esoteric method of 
approach. And the world is full of doubt- 
ing, groping, skeptical, cynical, despairing 
people whose search is unavailing and 
whose quest ends where it began. It is 
always easier to believe in the interest and 
nobility of the things which are remote and 
unfamiliar than in those that are close at 
hand, in magical and mysterious processes 
than in simple and obvious ones ; and it 
is vastly easier to use the mind as an 
organ of discovery than to develop the 
nature into the purity, sweetness, and 
sanity which make God credible and bring 
him near. 

The secret of life is an open one to the 
pure in heart; it is mysterious to all who 
strive to uncover it by knowledge alone. 
God is discovered, not by a process of 
searching, but by a process of living; he 
is incredible, remote, inaccessible, because 
people take the wrong paths of approach 
tohim. To the unselfish, the self-forget- 
ful, the loving, and the pure, God is not 
only credible: he is inevitable. If he 
did not exist, the gentle, the kindly, the 
humble, and the pure would create him 
for themselves. The qualities which be- 
come dominant in them affirm and, in a 
sense, compel his existence. He is the 
great objective reality to whom they move 
like the tides by a primal impulse, an irre- 
sistible law. The world does not find God 
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because it is not willing to pay the price 
of clear vision; it wastes its time and 
strength on all manner of expedients, ex- 
periments, spiritual labor-saving devices. 
The most rigorous intellectual methods, 
the most recondite practicé of the mys- 
teries, are easy compared with the labor 
and pain of casting out pride, vanity, self- 
consciousness, self-love, impurity of mo- 
tive, thought, and impulse. Access to 
God is open to every man, is close at 
hand, may be found at any moment in 
any occupation; but the approach is made 
through a denial of self, a subjugation of 
self, a casting out of self, which men and 
women who are willing to search the 
heavens and travel to the ends of the earth 
are not willing to effect in themselves. 
God is always near; it is we who are afar 
off. God is always accessible; it is we 
who refuse to approach. God is always 
visible; itis we whocannot see. Blessed, 
therefore, and happy among the children 
of the world are the pure in heart, for 
they see and know. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator stood talking with a 
group of villagers in a little Italian town 
sixty miles east of Naples. “In New 
York,” he observed, with the idea of say- 
ing something pleasant and informing, 
“there are very many Italians.” “ Oh, 
yes,” assented one of the crowd who 
spoke English. ‘“ There are a great many 
Italians in New York, and ” (with more 
interest)—“ and in Krebs.” The Spectator 
resigned the réle of Public Informant and 
began seeking light. “Krebs? Krebs?” he 
repeated, conscious that he was losing caste 
with the crowd. “I don’t think I know 
where Krebs is. Where is Krebs, any- 
way?” “In America,” “In Indian Ter- 
ritory,” “Where the Indians live who 
speak Choctaw,” came from the group, 
and the Spectator began to be enlightened. 
“What did you go there for?” he asked, 
stupidly. “Three dollars a day,” “ Good 
work,” “To dig in the mines,” were the 
various responses, while some averred that 
at first they had earned three and a half 
dollars a day. 

Of course the Spectator saw no reason 

why his Italian friends should not go to 
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Krebs, or anywhere else, if they could 
earn so much money as that; but he was 
curious to see how the wealth earned in 
America was spent in Italy, and he was 
not long left in doubt. As soon as the 
villagers found that the Spectator—who, 
by the way, was the first American who 
had ever visited this particular town—was 
interested in their hamlet, they led him up 
one street and down another until he had 
gained a good idea of the place. Nearly 
every street was clean and inviting in 
appearance and newly paved. Extensive 
public works, for a place of less than five 
thousand inhabitants, were in process of 
construction. A strong and graceful 
bridge had recently been erected over a 
mountain torrent that ran by the village, 
and fine stone walls were being built to 
fence in roadways passing by a steep 
declivity. The head men of the village 
were not ashamed to say that the money 
to pay for all these improvements was 
earned in America, and declared that the 
town had profited to the extent of half a 
million francs by the labor and pay of 
their townsmen in Krebs, Indian Terri- 
tory. “And are any men from here 
working in Krebs now?” asked the Spec- 
tator. ‘Oh, yes, more than two hundred, 
and they are all at one mine, and if any 
of them is sick the others all help him, 
and perhaps send him home. Some 
have been away for years, and some mean 
to stay in America always.” 


Then the Spectator visited the school- 
house, and the principal remarked: “ Our 
building is not equal to the school build- 
ings you have in America; we must en- 
large and improve it.” He next called at 
the “ Pharmacie,” and the doctor inquired 
long and particularly about the possible 
opportunities for an Italian druggist in 
America. On every hand there was the 
greatest possible interest in the United 
States and the strongest kind of evidence 
that the enterprise and achievements of 
America had made an immense impression 
on these people. The Italians of this 
town, at any rate, seemed to regard the 
United States as a land of ideal well- 
being, the ways and works of which they 
hoped very eagerly to make their own, 
And this is only one village out of scores 
and’ hundreds in southern Italy and in 
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Sicily that are being raised from a condi- 
tion of squalor to one of comparative 
prosperity by the industry of their people 
in America. But some will say, “ What 
does America gain by this? Doesn’t the 
money leave the country?” Yes, but if 
it is put to a good use and helps men to 
live better and become wiser, is that to be 
deplored? Since the Spectator has been 
abroad he has come to care that the peo- 
ple abroad should admire and learn of 
America, 
The evening after the Spectator’s talk 
with his Italian villagers they accompanied 
him in a body to the railway station, where 
there was a hearty exchange of farewells. 
His stay at their town had come as the 
closing event of a summer’s tour of Sicily 
and southern Italy, and now as he re- 
viewed it there came to him the familiar 
thought, “What a new and active land 
Italy is!” Of course the disciple of Mr. 
Baedeker, with his face in his handbook, 
will believe this section one of the most 
historic parts of the earth, and when he 
lifts his eyes from the small print to see a 
castle sentineling a cliff, as is the ordinary 
case here, he will feel his faith well 
founded. 
The Spectator, too, is not so averse to 
ruins that he has never seen any; and 
yet, even when he has seen usages older 
than any ruin, when he has seen the 
peasants washing the family linen in the 
stream and drying it on the rocks, and 
the women filing to the well and returning 
with their water-pots on their heads, and 
the slothful shepherd fashioning a reed 
to make less tedious his hours with his 
flock, and men and women threading the 
wheat-fields and “ putting in the sickle,” 
as in the days of Ruth, cven then he has 
seen these things in Italy as the back- 
ground on which is projected a new life 
of ardor and appreciation and enterprise, 
and has called it again “one of the new 
lands.” Then, too, as the Spectator is a 
democrat, he looks at social, political, and 
educational affairs somewhat from the 
democratic standpoint ; and when he does 
so, he feels that the inexperience of youth 
accounts for some of the inexpertness in 
these things which he has seen in Italy 
and, as he thinks, in some other corners 
of Europe. Nor is he surprised at this 
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when he remembers that Italy is but one- 
third as old in modern nationality as the 
United States, and that perhaps of right 
she ought to be less advanced than we in 
her social usages and educational life. In- 
deed, the conditions under which a really 
modern nationality is possible have only 
recently come to exist in southern Italy, 
some provinces of which have remained 
until the present generation as isolated 
from general European influence as are 
sections of the Turkish Empire to-day. 
Here, too, is the lack of sufficient inter- 
communication, and the provincial dialect, 
the undue attachment to local clan and 
clique, in which all thought of the general 
or national good is subordinated; here 
is the unmodern failure to recognize 
woman’s social and educational rights, 
the disdain of labor not artistic, profes- 
sional, or official, and the over-emphasis 
on social differences—which all indicate, 
to an American, an early and undevel- 
oped type of political civilization, and go 


very far toward proving to him that Italy - 


is anew country. So, perhaps, it is not 
at all whimsical nor unphilosophical in a 
Spectator, so long as he is a democratic 
one, to hold that, while the ruins and 
legends of Italy are older than ours, there 
are respects in which the life of the 
people is less matured than our own. 


“ But the Italian emigrants to America 
are the worst class in Italy.” The Spec- 
tator had heard the opinion before, and 
it reminded him of home; but this time 
it was the utterance of the American 
Consul at a leading Sicilian port. The 
worst class in Italy, thought the Specta- 
tor, ought to be kept in irons and not 
allowed out of their own country and into 
ours. Indeed, there are laws against the 
immigration of such. But ave the emi- 
grating’ Italians the worst, or almost the 
worst, class in Italy? It seemed a seri- 
ous charge, and after some debate the 
American Consul withdrew it, and ad- 
mitted that they were of the worst class, 
though he maintained that many were 
“bad enough.” Bad enough, even if 
trying to be better, many an Italian or 
other emigrant no doubt is; but as the 
Consul had just assured the Spectator 
with much positiveness that the chief 


harm-workers of ouwr age are the mis 
sionaries, and that he held “every mis- 
sionary without exception to be either a 
hypocrite or a fanatic,” there seemed 
no reason why one should not take his 
opinions respecting another class with 
some allowance. 


Furthermore, the whole experience of 
the Spectator stood against the validity of 
the ominous opinion propounded (and 
then withdrawn) by the Consul from the 
United States. There seems good reason 
to think that the emigrating class from 
Italy is not so different from the emigrat- 
ing class from other European States, 
except that it has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the way of industrial and educa- 
tional opportunities. But it is the same 
hardy, vigorous, enterprising, thrifty agri- 
cultural class which in every land contrib- 


utes of its best to build up modern cities 


and win the chief prizes of the industrial 
world. But if our immigrants are not the 
worst class in Italy, it may be asked 
what that class is and what those who 
form it do for a living? The answer 
must be that there exists in Palermo, in 
Naples, and in other of the larger cities of 
southern Italy a class which flourishes 
solely on the profits of irregular public 
administration. The members of this 
class are often recruited from the families 
of the well-to-do, but they are possessed 


_of wholly unfortunate social ideals; their 


education has totally unfitted them for 
any but the liberal professions or the 
civil service. The temptation to form 
cliques for the increase of political 
power, to be used solely for “the good 
of the organization,” is little resisted. 
These cliques, says a_ recent Italian 
writer, are the curse of Italy to-day. 
They are usually dominated by a power- 
ful and unscrupulous boss. ‘They are 
often supported by recognized members 
of the criminal class, and, in return, 
favor and protect them and render more 
difficult the arrest and conviction of law- 
breakers. This is the dangerous class in 
Italy, and it is not emigrating. There 
are people who belong to such a class in 
New York, and, alas! they are not emi- 
grating either. The troubles of large 
cities in the United States and in Italy 
have much the same source. 


The Real Cause of the Miners’ Strike 


By Frank Julian Warne 


YHEN the railroad mine-owning 
companies, about 1875, began 
the introduction of the cheap 

labor from southern and eastern Europe 

into the hard-coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
they set in motion economic forces whose 
workings to-day are manifested in the 
strike of the 147,000 anthracite mine 
workers. The present war between Capi- 
tal and labor in the anthracite industry is 
the effect of which the competition of the 

Slav, generally speaking, with the Anglo- 

Saxon is the cause. 

During and following the Civil War the 
native American, with the English, Ger- 
man, Irish, and Welsh immigrant, formed 
the mining population of the three hard- 
coal fields. They were attracted to the 
industry by the high wages then being paid 
by the individual mine owners and inde- 
pendent mining companies. Ten years 
after the close of the war the railroads 
entering the region became coal-land own- 
ers and mining companies, and in order to 
compete with the independent operators 
they brought from Austria-Hungary and 
southwestern Russia cheaper labor. This 
was introduced gradually into the region, 
principally in the Schuylkill field, where 
the Reading Railroad soon became domi- 
nant. 

The Slav, including the Bohemian, Slo- 
vak, Pole, Lithuanian, etc., came without 
a wife or family. Brovght into the region 
in the debt of the railroad mining com- 
panies, his labor having been contracted 
for in Europe and his passage to this 
country paid by the company, he was 
satisfied to live in almost any place, to 
wear almost anything that would clothe 
his nakedness, and to eat any kind of food 
that would keep body and soul together. 
He entered into competition with the 
English-speaking miner, who had become 
accustomed to a home with a wife and 
children—a man whose wages had already 
been reduced and who was at that time 
struggling to prevent further reduction 
in his earnings. The English-speaking 
miner was the type of a man whose wants 
were always a little beyond his income. 


His was a high standard of living; that 
of the Slav, a low standard. 

The coming of the Slav at once set 
these two standards to battle with each 
other. It started that emigration of the 
English-speaking miner which has been 
such a conspicuous feature of this industry 
for the past quarter of a century. The 
Slav—the man with the fewest wants— 
underbid the English-speaking miner—the 
man with a larger number of wants— 
for the work in the mines. This was at 
first most evident in the Schuylkill field. 
The English-speaking miner resorted to 
various methods for defense. Race preju- 
dice, manifested in innumerable ways, 
was directed to keeping the Slav out of 
the mines. A law was enacted by the 
State Legislature requiring a man to have 
been a laborer in the mines of the Com- 
monwealth at least two years before he 
could become a miner, and making it 
necessary that he should pass an exami 
nation before a Miners’ Examining Board. 
To do this a knowlecge of the English 
language was required. Over these ex- 
amining boards the English-speaking 
miner secured control, and he used them 
to his advantage. In a score of other 
ways he endeavored to ward off the com- 
petition of the Slav. 

But it was to the interest of the railroad 
mining companies to force the cheaper 
labor into the mines. The old miners soon 
found their wages decreasing through 
various indirect methods. At the same 
time they saw the number of Slavs increas- 
ing. In the Lehigh and Schuylkill fields, 
where were the largest number of these 
foreigners, the English-speaking miners 
struck for an increase in wages. This 
was in 1887-88. Up to this time the 
direct competition of the Slav was not 
experienced by the miners in the Wyoming 
field. Theydid not understand the cause 
of their brothers’ discontent in the lower 
fields, and when the latter struck they 
refused aid and continued mining coal. 
The English-speaking miner in the Schuyl- 
kill field was forced to return to work at 
a lower wage. The competition of the 
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Slav became all the more severe. From 
a laborer he passed to the position of a 
miner, forcing the old miners in that dis- 
trict to emigrate to the Wyoming field or 
leave the industry. Many were forced 
into poorer-paying occupations about the 
collieries. 

Next the pressure from the Slav began 
to be felt in the Wyoming field. The 
operators there found it necessary, in 
order to compete with the cheap labor of 
the railroad companies in the southern 
field, to resort to various methods of get- 
ting more return from the work of their 
men. Conditions would not permit them 
to reduce wages directly, but they accom- 
plished the same end by increasing the 
size of the mine-car and the number of 
pounds to the ton, by requiring more 
“topping,” by more dockage of the coal 
mined, by exorbitant charges for powder 
and other supplies, by increased charges 
at the “company” store, and in various 
ways reducing the real wages of the 
miners. At the same time the Slav con- 
tinued northward his steady but disputed 
progress. By 1895 he had overrun the 
entire anthracite region, including the 
beautiful and fertile Wyoming field. Here 
the English-speaking miner was _ less 
mobile than his brother in the lower 
fields. He was a man attached to the 
soil by many ties; its fertility enabled 
him to carry on farming and gardening 
when not engaged in mining; unlike the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill districts, it was 
bountifully blessed with nature’s attrac- 
tions, which added to the enjoyment of 
living. On the whole, life in the Wyoming 
field was peaceful and pleasant. There 
the English-speaking miner had a home 
that he would not willingly leave, and when 
the competition of the Slav became too 
strong he was forced into organization to 
defend it. He brought about the strike 
of 1900. On the very first day it was 
inaugurated the entire Wyoming district 
suspended mining operations. In the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill districts many of 
the miners remained at work. In these 
fields the mine workers, whose wages 
were sufficient to support the low standard 
of the Slav, had no particular grievances. 
For a time it was doubtful if the United 
Mine Workers would be able to get these 
men to join the strike. This the organ- 
ization finally succeeded in accomplishing 
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by taking advantage of the habits of sub- 
ordination inculcated in the foreigners by 
their military training in their native lands, 
Miners of like race, who had been in the 
country long enough to master the Eng- 
lish language, became their leaders and 
controlled their action. 

Had it not been for the political condi- 
tions which entered into the settlement 
of the strike of 1900, it is doubtful 
whether the English-speaking miner of 
the Wyoming field could have won his 
cause. If that strike had failed, he would 
have been forced out of the industry com- 
pletely, and in time his high standard of 
living would have been supplanted by the 
low standard of the Slav. The success 
of the strike tended to continue in the 
region the two standards of living, and, in 
consequence, continued the causes which 
brought on that and the present struggle. 

As long as these two standards of 
living continue in the region and compete 
uncontrolled, there is bound to be indus- 
trial unrest. The differences between 
these two standards are very great. Asa 
general thing, the English-speaking miner, 
with his higher and better ideals and 
wants, with usually a family of five de- 
pendent upon him, demands a neat, two- 
story frame house of from four to seven 
rooms, with a front porch and yard at- 
tached. For this home he must pay a 
rent of at least $4 a month. He wants 
none but his own immediate family or 
very near relatives with him. His 
monthly cost of living averages at the 
lowest $1 for shoes, $5 for clothing, $1.50 
for household goods, $1.50 for doctor and 
medicine, $1.50 for coal, 50 cents for 
church, 50 cents for insurance, and 50 
cents for union dues—a total of at least 
$16. Over and above these is the miners’ 
demand for food. If $30 is taken as an 
estimate of the monthly earnings of the 
anthracite miner the year round, there 
will be left; after deducting the above 
amounts, $14 for food for five during the 
month—a little over three cents for each 
of five persons for three meals a day. 
These are wants this miner must supply. 
Besides them he has other wants which 
are always beyond the reach of his earn- 
ings. This tends to make him dissatisfied 
with what is a high wage to the Slav. 
What would be a matter of grievance to 
him the Slav would barely notice. 
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In contrast with this standard of living 
of the English-speaking miner, the Slav 
is content to live in a one-room hut built 
by his own hands on a hillside, of drift- 
wood gathered at spare moments from 
along the highway. In not a fewof these 
huts the most conspicuous articles of furni- 
ture are mere bunks built in rows along 
the wall. He is not particular with whom 
or with how many he lives, except that he 
wants them to be of his own nationality. 
In one case the writer knows of fourteen 
Slavs, all unmarried and with no one 
dependent upon them, who rent one large 
room. This is taken care of by a house- 
keeper, who also prepares the meals for 
the men. Each man has his own tin 
plate, tin knife, fork, and cup; he has his 
own ham and bread, and a place in which 
to keep them. Some things they buy in 
common, the distribution being made by 
the housekeeper. For a bed the men 
sleep in bunks arranged along the walls 
and resembling shelves in a grocery-store. 
Each has his own blanket; each carries 
it out-of-doors to air when he gets up in 
the morning and back again when he 
returns from his work at night. The 
cost per month per man of these fourteen 
is not over four dollars. They spend but 
little on clothes the year round, wearing 
cast-off garments purchased of some 
second-hand dealer; shoes they secure in 
the same way; they have no insurance 
dues to pay; for fuel they burn coal from 
the culm banks, which costs nothing but 
the labor to gather it, or wood collected 
from along the highway. With a wage 
of $30 a month, all of which the Eng- 
lish-speaking miner must spend to sup- 
port himself and family, this type of a 
foreigner can save nearly $20. A Slav 
with a family could not save so much, but 
even with a wife and children his cost of 
living is much less than that of the Eng- 
lish-speaking miner. The family income 
of the foreigner is increased in a way the 
other would not think of. This is through 
the work of his wife, the foreign woman 
doing manual labor, such as picking coal 
from the culm banks, carrying driftwood 
from the forest near by for fuel, and in 
one or two cases these women have 
been known to work in the mines as 
laborers. The foreign woman goes about 
barefooted even in the streets. Usually 
her garments are of the poorest kind of 
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material. It is not the married Slav with 
a family, however, that is the typical 
competitor of the English-speaking miner, 
but the Slav without a family. After the 
Slav has been in the region eight or ten 
years, and has brought a wife from the 
old country, the forces at work about him 
have raised him to a higher standard of 
living. 

These are a few of the many differences 
between the English-speaking miner and 
the Slav which show the source of advan- 
tage of the latter in competition. An- 
other advantage, especially on the side of 
the Pole, is that he will venture into more 
dangerous places to mine coal, where few 
of the other nationalities will go. 

It should be plain that there is a mini- 
mum wage below which the English- 
speaking miner cannot work. If the 
return for his expenditure of energy con- 
tinues for long below this minimum, he 
will leave the industry. This minimum 
wage must be at least sufficient to support 
his standard of living. If this standard 
were the same for all miners, wages could 
not fall below the minimum thus set. 
This standard varies, as we have seen, 
among different miners. The lowest 
standard is set by the group having the 
fewest wants, and these are nearly always 
mere physical demands for existence. If 
there were no inflow of laborers from other 
countries with a low standard of living, 
this minimum wage would tend to rise 
with an increase in the wants of the min- 
ers. ‘The continual presence of an over- 
supply of labor in the anthracite fields, 
however, has prevented this rise in the 
minimum wage. ‘There are too many 
men there to do the given amount of work, 
and,.in consequence, those capable of 
performing it for the least return, or the 
lowest wage, other things being equal, get 
the work offered. Where a high and a 
low standard of living compete unre- 
strained in the same industry, either one 
of but two results is possible: the miner 
with the high standard must sink to the 
lower, or the miner with the low standard 
must be raised to the higher one. Up to 
the strike of 1900, the forces bringing 
about the former condition were the most 
powerful, The standard of living of the 
Slav was gradually becoming the domi- 
nant one. 

To prevent this, the English-speaking 
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miners organized in the United Mine 


Workers of America. They secured con- 
trol of this organization, through it set 
a wage that would come nearer to sup- 
‘porting their standard of living than the 
wage they had been receiving, and by the 
strike of 1900 forced the Slav to refuse 
to work for a lower wage. This wage 
was higher than the wage would have 
been if open competition between the two 
had continued. It was maintained by the 
success of the strike. It was to increase 
this wage, and to still better enable the 
English-speaking miner to support his 
high standard of living, that brought on 
the present strike. Like the struggle of 
1900, it was forced by the English-speak- 
ing miner in the Wyoming field. He did 
not ask so much for a direct increase in 
his wage as he did for the abolishment of 
the “grievances” which indirectly kept 
his real wages low. 
pounds, and not 2,800 or more, to be a 
ton; he asked that the coal he mined be 
weighed ; he demanded a representative 
to see that the weight and dockage were 
fair; he wanted a minimum wage estab- 
lished ; he asked for recognition of his 
union, in order that he might be repre- 
sented in settling the many vexed ques- 
tions continually arising between himself 
and his employer. If any or all of these 
demands were granted, it would increase 
the English-speaking miners’ earnings, 
and thus enable him to maintain his com- 
paratively high standard and to remain 
in the industry. To induce the Slav 
laborer to support his demands, the Eng- 
lish-speaking miner asked for an eight- 
hour work-day with a ten-hour pay. 
This latter demand does not affect the 
miner, as he seldom stays in his working- 
place that many hours, It does affect, 
however, the laborer, who usually, in the 
Wyoming field at least, remains ten hours 
or more in the chamber of the miner 
loading the coal the miner has mined, 
after the latter has gone to his home from 
his day’s work of five or six hours. 
Through the rules of the United Mine 
Workers, which bind all the members to 
the action of the majority, the workers in 
the Lehigh and Schuylkill fields, who had 
no grievances sufficient to cause a strike, 
were pledged to support the English- 
speaking miners of the Wyoming field, as 
the latter had a majority in the Convention. 
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It was the English-speaking miner and 
the Slav laborer of the Wyoming field 
that voted for the present strike. In the 
two lower fields the Slavs are miners; in 
the Wyoming field most of them are labor- 
ers. In the latter district, however, many 
of the Slavs have qualified as miners, but 
they are forced to remain laborers through 
favoritism of the English-speaking bosses 
and foremen toward men of their own 
nationality, and the intrigues of the Eng- 
lish-speaking miner. ‘The newly arrived 
immigrant is competing strongly with this 
laborer for his place, and is forcing the 
latter over the obstacles intended to pre- 
vent his becoming a miner. This adds 
to the pressure the Slav laborer exerts to 
force the English-speaking miner out of 
his position. 

The aim of the English-speaking miner 
is to control, through organization, the 
price of labor in the anthracite industry— 
to set the highest possible price for that 
labor, in order to support his compara- 
tively high standard of living. In plain 
terms, the aim is a labor trust in that 
particular industry. Like every monop- 
oly, it aims to control the laws which set 
the price of that which it has for sale. 
Like organized capital in the same indus- 
try, which sets the price of its commodity, 
coal, organized labor aims to set the price 
of its commodity, labor. Organized cap- 
ital succeeds in. setting the highest pos- 
sible price for its coal, because the con- 
sumer is unorganized ; organized labor is 
prevented from setting the price of its 
commodity because the consumer—the 
railroad mining companies—is organized. 
The method adopted by organized labor— 
the United Mine Workers—to overcome 
this opposition is “joint bargaining.” 
The union, representing the mine work- 
ers, has mine labor to sell. The railroad 
mining companies, representing the oper- 
ators, are the consumers. Like all per- 
sons having a commodity to sell, the union 
asks the highest possible price; like all 
consumers, the railroad mining companies 
strive to secure this labor for the lowest 
possible price. Between the two the union 
believes there is a “ happy medium” upon 
which they both might agree. The union 
believes this can be reached through arbi- 
tration. To this the railroad mining com- 
panies are opposed, because by any such 
method they would have to pay a higher 
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price than they would if the monopoly in 
labor is taken away through the destruc- 
tion of the union, and labor is forced to 
compete with labor for the work that is to 
be done. No body of men likely to be 
chosen as arbitrators could, it is safe to 
say, do other than support the plea for 
the high wage to maintain the compara- 
tively high standard of living. ‘The oper- 
ators know that if the competition of the 
Slav is allowed to work uncontrolled, it 
will in time drive out of the industry the 
high standard of living of the English- 
speaking miner, and in its place will be 
the low standard of the Slav, to support 
which the operators would need to pay 
but a low wage. At present the United 
Mine Workers controls this competition 
of the Slav by taking him into the union 
and having him bound by the scale of 
wages set by the English-speaking miner. 
If the union is destroyed, this control of 
the Slav will be lost, competition of labor 
with labor in the industry will set in, the 
railroads controlling the source of the 
labor through immigration will be able to 
introduce a still greater oversupply of 
labor, and a fall in wages will be inevita- 
ble. 
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The whole situation, as presented by 
the strike of the anthracite mine workers, 
is summed up in the statement that the 
operators want to buy their labor as cheap 
as possible—this meaning to the miners 
a low wage and a low standard of living 
—while the miners’ union is striving to 
sell labor as dear as possible in order to 
support as high a standard of living as 
possible—this meaning to the operators a 
high price for the commodity and the 
necessity of either reducing the cost of 
mining in some other quarter or of reduc- 
ing profits. Between these two. points of 
view the operators maintain there is no 
middle ground. This is what is meant 
when they say “there is nothing to arbi- 
trate.” Any kind of a compromise, even 
the granting of a single demand of the 
union, means to support a high standard 
of living. If left to these two parties, the 
only solution is a resort to physical force 
—to war—until one or the other side is 
completely exhausted. The wonder is 
that the public—the great arbiter of 
just such conditions—stands idly by and 
permits the two antagonizing interests to 
carry on such a devastating struggle in 
its midst. 


Musolino the Bandit 
By H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 


HE trial of Musolino, the last, or 
perhaps only the latest, of Italian 
brigands, which not long ago was 

finished in Lucca, was interesting in sev- 
eral aspects. It shows us what a hard 
task lies before Italy in the education of 
her southern provinces; and it also 
shows us that the proper application of 
a highly complex process like criminal 
procedure to a savage and rudimentary 
fact like common crime has its difficulties 
in Lucca as well as in the city of New 
York. 

Musolino is a young man of twenty-six, 
a native of the province of Calabria, which 
lies south of Naples. His father is a wood- 
cutter. Musolino, though strangely un- 
educated according to the standard of a 
country bred upon newspapers, can read 
and write. He says that as a boy the 


“Thousand and One Nights” was his 
favorite book. ‘The term brigand, famil- 


iarly applied to him, is hardly correct; he 
is a criminal peasant. In 1897 one Vin- 
cenzo Zoccoli was shot at from ambush, 
according to the prudent custom of Cala- 
bria; Musolino was suspected, arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced for a term of 
twenty-one years. He asserted his inno- 
cence and vowed vengeance on everybody 
concerned with his condemnation. Not 
long afterwards he contrived to escape, 
and proceeded to fulfill his vow, with 
some success, as the charges upon which 
he is tried show. The inaictment, if we 
may call the list of charges an indictment, 
contained twenty-three counts, each aver- 
ring a separate offense; of these twenty- 
three, seven were for murder and six for 
attempts to murder. 

After his escape he lived for several 
years in the mountains of Calabria. The 
peasants were all friendly to him, they 
provided him with food, they warned him 
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of the approach of carabinieri, and en- 
couraged his violent acts by a chorus of 
applause; in short, his conduct was 
approved by public opinion in Calabria. 
The Government puta price of $10,000 
on his head; they sent altogether one 
thousand soldiers and caradinieri to hunt 
for him; they tried ambush, kidnapping, 
opium, and spent over a million francs. 
He eluded all their efforts with wonder- 
ful sagacity. One precaution which he 
took was to keep two dogs with him in 
the woods; when he went to sleep at 
night, one lay at his feet and one five 
hundred yards in the direction of danger, 
so that their barking produced the effect 
of a burglar alarm. Sometimes Musolino 
made his bed upright in the hollow of a 
tree. Success swelled his vanity to a 
monstrous extent, and he had what appears 
to have been a religious hallucination. 
He thought that St. Joseph appeared to 
him with promises of help. He drove 
his knife eight inches into one enemy, 
he blew out the brains of a second, 
shot and killed five others one after 
another, wounded several more, and blew 
up a house by dynamite. At last the 
Government succeeded in driving him 
out of his native haunts, and the caradz- 
nieri overtook him in a vineyard. The 
wires that supported the vines impeded 
his flight and he was caught. 

The trial was held at Lucca, in Tuscany, 
in order to secure an indifferent jury. 
Musolino admitted all the homicidal acts 
imputed to him, but he indignantly denied 
the charges of theft, and continued to 
assert that he was innocent of the attempt 
on the life of Vincenzo Zoccoli. The 
truth as to this charge seems to be that 
Musolino did shoot at Zoccoli, but he 
believes that the witnesses against him 
could not have seen or heard him, and 
that therefore they bore false witness. 
Musolino resented exceedingly being com- 
pelled to wear convict clothes, and for 
some time refused to appear in court in 
that dress, but he was persuaded by his 
attorneys. According to the Italian law, 
if the prisoner refuses to leave his cell, 
the trial may proceed without him. Mu- 
solino is exceedingly fond of notoriety, and 
also of vainglorious talking; he opened 
his defense by saying: “Gentlemen, I 
come of noble blood. It was on Easter 
day that the Saviour appeared to me and 
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commanded me to escape from prison 
and to avenge myself on society. ‘This I 
have done.” Hespent part of his time in 
writing poetry, over which he would weep, 
and in thinking with complacence that 
he is a “historic personage.” The court 
consisted of a president and two advocates, 
who seem to be equivalent to our associate 
justices. Musolino had some ten lawyers, 
probably attracted by the notoriety of the 
case; they all acted in harmony till, un- 
fortunately, one stated to a newspaper 
reporter that to each of the others had 
been assigned certain details of the case, 
but to him a general supervision of the 
whole defense. The other nine took 
affront, and all resigned. After a day’s 
delay, the president persuaded them to 
resume their task. A few days later they 
all resigned again, displeased with some 
ruling by the court, and thereupon the 
president directed a procceding against 
them for failure to perform their duty as 
officers of the court. ‘Two or three other 
lawyers refused to accept an assignment 
as counsel for the accused, and the same 
proceeding was ordered against them. 
Finally, an old lawyer, eighty-three years 
of age, accepted the charge. One pecu- 
liarity of the trial is that the dock, which 
is a cage, has two stories. Musolino was 
put on the ground floor and the two men 
accused as accomplices in the upper 
story. Musolino always denies shooting 
from ambush. He asserts that he shot 
openly ; and whenever any question con- 
cerning the charge of theft was put to 
him, he cried out that he was a gentleman 
and that if he was to be insulted he would 
go back to his cell at once. His defense, 
in his own eyes, seems to have been a 
moral one; he alleged that he shot his 
enemies because they had borne false wit- 
ness or because they were spies. 

One practice in the examination of wit- 
nesses, strange to a lawyer familiar with 
our common: law, consists of questions 
such as these: “Was Musolino capable 
of killing a man who had done him no 
wrong?” “What do you think of the 
last witness?” “Is he capable of lying?” 
As to the charge of theft, one witness 
testified that Musolino could not steal 
because he was not athief. Another wit- 
ness testified that “ Musolino had told 
Romeo, who told Madiglia, who told me, 
that, etc,” 
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The psychological experts for the de- 
fense apparently did not suggest that 
Musolino was not sufficiently sane to be 
responsible, and the jury did not hesi- 
tate to convict him on all the charges, 
and, though the trial dragged on for two 
months, the verdict gave general satis- 
faction. The death penalty has been 
abolished in Italy, so he has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Musolino 
himself says: “ Within a year I shall be 
free. The king does not count. The 
people are everything, and the people are 
for me. If I shall not be set free, there 
will be a republic of blood. I am calm 
because I believe in God.” 

To the ordinary person Musolino ap- 
pears to be only a vain, uneducated, bad- 
tempered man, but to Italian criminolo- 
gists he is an interesting and abnormal 
subject who can be scientifica.!y explained. 
Professor Lombroso lays st:ess on social, 
topographical, and ethnological causes. 
He says that in the southern part of 
Calabria, down towards the toe of Italy, 
in among a far more moral and intelligent 
people, are men of Greek and Albanian 
stock: of very inferior character. Muso- 
lino’s family are of this stock. His uncle 
and three cousins are criminals, his 
grandfather and his mother’s brother are 
apoplectic, another cousin is epileptic, and 
his other grandfather a drunkard. His 
father is subject to dizziness, two of his 
sisters are epileptic, and the third is very 
nervous. 

If we explain Musolino by Taine’s 
criterion, of race, place, and time, cer- 
tainly the share of explanation offered by 
race is satisfactory. The place of Muso- 
lino’s birth is also propitious to certain 
kinds of lawlessness. The southern end 
of Calabria is naturally rich, but the land 
has been greatly neglected. Crops are 
ignorantly cultivated and badly harvested. 
Olives, for instance, are allowed to stay 
on the trees till they rot, so that the oil is 
worthless except for soap. There is no 
proper irrigation, and therefore no supply 
of water; cattle die by scores, and cows 
give no milk. The trees in the forests 
are recklessly cut and burned. Moreover, 
the government has been bad for hun- 
dreds of years. It has encouraged large 
holdings by the great landlords, who, 
deeming good husbandry incompatible 
with their aristocratic customs, have suf- 
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fered the land to deteriorate, and have let 
the peasants, who ought to have been a 
class of peasant proprietors, degenerate 
into a poverty-stricken tenantry. The 
great landlords have been tyrants on their 
domains, administering injustice as they 
pleased. It has been said that the ex- 
planation of the admiration which the 
people entertain for the brigands lies in 
the tyranny of the rich over the poor; the 
peasants enjoy seeing the brigands mal- 
treat their tyrants, and do not fear rob- 
bers themselves, for they have nothing 
that can be stolen. 

Patriotic writers are sometimes inclined 
to lay the curse of brigandage to the 
Bourbon soldiers, who, after Garibaldi in 
1860 had driven the last Bourbon king 
into exile, betook themselves tothe m 1n- 
tains and from guerrilla bands degenerated 
into brigands. But that explanation only 
serves for a certain number of brigands 
and for a few years. In 1865, only four 
or five years after Garibaldi’s conquest, 
two English travelers were kidnapped on 
the road from Salerno to Paestum by 
thirty brigands. Of this band only seven 
were runaway soldiers; the rest were 
agricultural laborers; most of them had 
committed murder. ‘The Italian troops 
pursued the band, but, being Piedmontese, 
ignorant of the country and disliked by 
the Calabrians, accomplished nothing. 
The two Englishmen were finally released 
on payment of $25,000. These brigands 
had a hard life in the mountains. They 
were constantly on the march for fear of 
the Italian troops, and only escaped by 
means of information received from the 
peasants, who supplied them with food at 
most exorbitant prices. The Englishmen 
calculated that five-sixths of what the 
brigands received in ransoms was spent 
for food and clothes bought from the 
peasants. The brigands were very igno- 
rant (most of them could not read or write) 
and very pious; they always lifted their 
hats at the Angelus and at the name of 
Christ or the Virgin, and never ate meat 
on Wednesdays or Fridays unless they 
could get nothing else. 

Musolino, however, does not appear to 
have levied blackmail. The peasants 
supplied him with food because they 
liked and admired him. He may not be 
a brigand of the Fra Diavolo type, but he 
is as much an enemy to society. Lombrosg 
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assigns him to the class of the crimi- 
nally inclined rather than to that of the 
criminal born, for these reasons: first, 
because he was born in a country where 
murder is not deemed a very serious 
crime and where vengeance is looked 
upon as a duty; second, because he has 
not committed every kind of crime (theft, 
for instance, at least not more than once, 
etc.), and has never done harm for harm’s 
sake, as do the criminal born; third, 
because in administering his private jus- 
tice he exercised a sense of proportion— 
for example, he would shoot men in the 
legs rather than in the head if he judged 
them less culpable towards him; fourth, 
because he showed some signs of affec- 
tion towards his mother and his aunt; 
fifth, because, although he has a markedly 
degenerate type of head (asymmetry, 
retreating forehead, etc.), it is not of the 
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purely criminal type. Other psycholo- 
gists have remarked that when Musolino 
speaks or smiles his nose turns towards 
the left, that his left shoulder is higher 
than his right, and that he is peculiarly 
left-handed; also that on the right side of 
his skull is a deep scar, caused by a blow 
when he was six years old. There are 
tales of his kindness. He has been more 
than amiable at times to one of his sis- 
ters, and he has shown a sort of Robin 
Hood spirit of disinterested charity to- 
wards the destitute and afflicted; but, 
unless report does him injustice, his 
career as Good Samaritan has been far 
less vigorous and effective than his career 
as brigand. 

Nothing, however, shows more clearly 
the need as well as the difficulty of edu- 
cating southern Italians than that such a 
brigand is a hero in his own country. 


Hussein’s Sister 
By Henry Otis Dwight 


tinople, from one continent to the 

other, it was my bad luck several 
times to fall into the hands of a boatman 
named Mehmed. He was a good enough 
oarsman, but he had a disagreeable habit 
of talking while rowing—talking endlessly 
of his hardships—and furthermore of 
always asking for more money, no matter 
how liberally he was paid. Mere inertia 
seemed to cas’ me into his hands, since, 
although I did not like him, he always 
presented himself and I always entered 
his caique when I wished to cross the 
Bosphorus. 

One day, while Mehmed was backing 
his caique towards the landing, he had to 
wait for another boat to discharge its pas- 
sengers, and, as usual, he was grumbling. 
His complaint was against fate, which 
makes some men poor and others so rich 
that they have to search diligently amid 
handfuls of gold for a-piece of silver 
small enough to give a_ hard-working 
boatman. Suddenly a boatman resting 
on his oars close alongside whispered 
sharply to the grumbler: 

“Shut up that hole in your mouth, 
Mehmed! Some men have the &/smet to 
ride in boats and some to row them; and 


ie crossing the Bosphorus at Constan- 


both have their lot from God, who does 
that which is good in his eyes.” 

The boatman who spoke was a younger 
man than Mehmed, also a Turk, but with 
a smile that was cheery and a very attract- 
ive, alert look about his whole person. 
From that moment I made it a point 
to disregard Mehmed and employ the 
younger man whenever he was to be 
found. I soon became acquainted with 
him and really admired him. His name 
was Hussein. The neatness of his caique 
was enough to attract; although few who 
saw him could resist the winsomeness of 
his lithe figure, dressed in spotless white, 
standing in his boat near the landing- 
stage, steadying his position with oars 
gently moving like the fins of a fish that 
is inspecting bait, and always seconding 
with an eager smile the hopefulness of 
his voice as he called to a possible patron, 
“ Effendi! Effendi! will you cross?” The 
caique seemed to be a part of Hussein 
himself. In fact, it was the one love of 
his heart, and, like Jacob, Hussein had 
served seven years to win his beloved. 
The sixty dollars which the long, slender 
boat had cost had been paid in weekly 
installments ; and some of the installments 
were no more than the ten cents which he 
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could save by stinting his weekly allow- 
ance of bread and olives. 

Although I had abandoned Mehmed, I 
did not get rid of him. It was not long 
before Hussein told me that Mehmed was 
his “comrade,” who would serve me when 
he himself happened to be absent with 
some other customer. The rules of com- 
petition at a Turkish boat-landing limit its 
sphere as rigidly as a blind pool. In the 
eyes of all the boatmen I was Hussein’s 
property, and none but the man desig- 
nated would offer to take me into his boat, 
A certain dumb will-power overcame my 
rights and preferences in the case, like 
that by which a dog or cat may bring to 
naught schemes made by intellectual su- 
periors in the matter of changes of owner- 


ship or abode. Even when I called for’ 


two caiques to carry a party, Hussein’s 
choice of Mehmed for the second did not 
bring audible complaint from his numerous 
rivals. The curious point in this strategic 
situation was that Hussein did not seem 
to like Mehmed more than I did. He 
was always coaching his “comrade” in 
proper behavior. 

I speak of Hussein’s sister with diffi- 
dence. That man does not know the 
East who openly wishes to know the cir- 
cumstances of a Mohammedan woman’s 
life. Inquiry is bad taste; interest is 
almost insult. Let me at once admit that 
my information about this woman came 
to me incidentally and at second hand— 
through the medium of the boatman 
Mehmed. The qualities of the boatman, 
especially those revealed by the occur- 
rences about to be related, have given rise 
to painful doubts respecting the woman 
whom he described. Of these doubts the 
reader shall be judge. My own attitude 
toward the sister of Hussein is like that 
of an astronomer using an untried lens. 
The object which he sees may be a new 
celestial phenomenon, or it may be a 
reflection from some distortion in the 
medium of observation. 


One day Hussein rowed without his 
usual spirit. His cheeks were pale, and 
several times he dropped one oar in order 
to wipe his dripping face. Finally, with 
an effort at a cheery smile, he said, “ You 
must not take note of my faults, I can- 
not row well to-day. But, please God, 
next time I will make up for it.” 


Two days later it was Mehmed who 
came forward to take me across the 
Bosphorus. The set smile was gone from 
his face. 

“Where is Hussein?” I asked after’we 
were well on our way. 

“May you live forever!” he said. It 
is the phrase in which Oriental dread of 
mentioning calamity takes refuge when a 
death has to be announced. 

“What! Is Hussein dead?” 

“ God so willed it,” replied Mehmed, 

Then he told the story. Ten days be- 
fore, Hussein had been seized with sharp 
pains about the heart. He refused to 
stop working, saying, “I am a boatman. 
My place is in my boat; perhaps an old 
customer might want me.” After rowing 
me across the Bosphorus for the last time, 
he did not wait as usual to pick up a 
return fare, but, rowing straight back to 
his boathouse, he floated his caique upon 
its cradle, and dragged it slowly up the 
sloping sand within. ‘Then, as the other 
boatmen wonderingly watched, for it was 
barely noon, he suddenly fell. And when 
rough but kindly hands would have helped 
him up, he was dead. 

Hussein’s sturdy devotion to duty when 
the clutch of death was already upon him 
moved my heart. Mehmed’s honest grief, 
too, won my sympathy. A common sor- 
row formed a tie between us that I would 
have deemed impossible a week before. 
When Mehmed told me that Hussein had 
left a sister broken down by the loss of 
so capable a breadwinner, and crushed 
by the expenses of the funeral, it was but 
natural for me to commit to him a small 
sum of money for the relief of the weep- 
ing woman. This little kindness called 
forth a series of the well-chosen phrases 
used in such cases by the Turk who is 
really grateful : 

“May you never be less! May your 
one become a thousand! May God be 
satisfied with you!” 

Oriental expressions of gratitude are 
often held to balance off what gave occa- 
sion for them, much as a promissory note 
is held by some to extinguish a debt. I 
began to learn this lesson about a week 
later, when Mehmed intercepted me on 
my way to the ferryboat. His face and 
his speech were solemn: Hussein’s sister 
had lost interest in life. Doctors had 
ordered rest, recreation, and nourishing 
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food. “She is poor,” added Mehmed, 
“and you know best what ought to be 
done.” 

One does not like to give charity with- 
out proof that it is really needed. But I 
could not get this proof respecting the sis- 
ter of Hussein, because she was a Moham- 
medan. I therefore faced the dilemma of 
taking the place in Mehmed’s eyes of a 
kind of Peeping Tom who tries to discover 
facts which are not for him, or else of being 
rated as heartless toward distress. ‘The 
safe middle course was to do “ what ought 
to be done.” As Mehmed wound again the 
string about the neck of the dirty cotton 
bag which served himas a purse, he prayed 
aloud that God would bless my life in this 
world and lighten my lot in the next. 

Not many days later Mehmed again 
mentioned the case of Hussein’s sister. 
This time it was with the assurance of a 


college president asking a subscription 


from a millionaire, feeling that need is the 
only detail requisite. He said the woman 
was wretchedly poor, and his heart was 
torn by knowledge of her misery. Once 
mone I did “ what ought to be done,” to 
the increase in weight of the dirty purse. 
A few days later Mehmed came to say that 
Hussein’s sister’s boy had no shoes to his 
feet, and was kept from school in conse- 
quence. 

Questions began to arise in my mind as 
to whether Hussein’s virtues necessarily 
implied my caring for his relatives to the 
third and fourth generation. So I asked 
Mehmed, “ How is it that Hussein’s sister 
has no one to whom she can look? Is 
she a widow ?” 

“Oh, no, she has a husband, but he is 
very poor.” 

The sum required was not large enough 
to warrant discussion, and I gave Mehmed 
the dollar necessary to supply the lack and 
guarantee the education of budding genius. 
I was sorry for doing this a few days later, 
when Mehmed had to tell me that Hus- 
sein’s sister’s water-jar was broken. Now 
a Turkish house relies for water on the 
nearest public fountain. A woman’s water- 
jar is the whole of its system of water-works. 
An emergency such as was described by 
Mehmed is one that demands relief with- 
out question, as when a burst dam devas- 
tates a village, or a volcano renders thou- 
sands homeless. I gave the man money 
for a new water-jar, but said: 
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“If this woman has a husband, find 
out where he works. What is his trade ?” 
“He is a boatman; but he is very poor.” 

“ A boatman, is he? Well, find out 
where he works, and perhaps we can help 
him by our patronage.”’ 

Full two weeks went by before the 
unknown in the form of Hussein’s sister 
again harassed my soul. So long a res- 
pite led me to conclude that the woman’s 
husband must have had a run of luck. 
Then, one morning, as Mehmed stopped 
me in the street, a solemn rigor about his 
mouth, as when one faces desperate’ meth- 
ods, betokened some new catastrophe. 
This time Hussein’s sister had accidentally 
burned portions of her only street cos- 
tume. It would be actually indecent for 


her to show herself abroad, and she could 


not attend to her various duties until she 
had been supplied with another dress, 
Observe that in all of these applications 
the smallness of the sum which would 
permanently end misery was a strong 
argument, as with the promoter who in- 
duces you to pay five dollars for his stock 
because this derisory amount is certain to 
yield support for life as soon as the capital 
once gets down to business. 

I paid the money, but peremptorily 
ordered Mehmed to bring Hussein’s 
sister's husband to me so that I might 
learn his difficulties as to finding steady 
employment. The man did not appear; 
but after a long interval Mehmed did. 
This time he had meteorological informa- 
tion to give me. Winter was approach- 
ing, and unless coal was provided for 
Hussein’s sister she would surely freeze 
to death. The proposition was self-evident, 
as indeed Mehmed intended it to be. 
But its corollary of my responsibility for 
keeping this woman warm was simple to 
his mind alone. I turned upon Mehmed 
with an indignation which made him 
cringe. 

“T told-you to bring this woman’s hus- 
band to me,” said I. “ Where is he ?” 

“ He is here,” answered Mehmed. “ In 
fact,” he added, with sudden embarrass- 
ment and a failing voice, “I am Hussein’s 
sister’s husband.” 

“You!!!” 

“Yes, but I am very poor; we are daily 
praying to God in your behalf. Do not 
withdraw your favor for—”’ 

Why he could not again get speech of 
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me, nor entice me again into his boat, 
remains to this day among the insoluble 
mysteries with which the life of Mehmed 
is burdened. But these incidents, emerg- 
ing from a region where investigation 1s 
forbidden by Mohammedan law, have 
burdened my mind, too, with a problem. 
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To state the question is to reveal an 
elementary factor of the great Eastern 
Question, whose rootage is among the 
inmost peculiarities of the people of the 
East. The inquiry to which my mind 
often but regretfully recurs is, “ Did 
Hussein ever have a sister ?” 


The Secret of Horace Bushnell 


By Theodore T. Munger 


’ ‘HE truest thing to be said of 
Horace Bushnell is what Harnack 
said of Luther: “He liberated 

the natural life and the natural order of 

things.” In quoting this remark I would 
emphasize the word zatura/, and the 
point I would make is that the ultimate 
ground of Bushnell’s thought, the secret 
and law of it, is to be found in his rela- 

tion to matur . 

It is not necessary to raise the question 
how it happened that he was keyed to 
nature in this fundamental way and kept 
so true to its note. Or, if we attempt an 
answer, we may go to the realm of nature 
itself for an analogy if not an answer. 
Nature is always breaking out into sur- 
prises under slight changes of environ- 
ment. The seeds of genius and greatness 
are wide sown, and as by a blind hand, 
As we think of Bushnell’s birth, a hun- 
dred years ago. into the sternest of the 
New England life, we marvel how his 
mind ever began to unfold in free and 
natural ways. But when God calls a 
man for a special work, he provides ways 
to make the election sure. First of all, 
he had the endowment—another mystery 
of our being—a little more from the open 
hand of the Creator, a fiber spun more 
finely, an eye with keener and broader 
vision, a heart that throbs with stronger 
beat; we call it genius. What genius will 
do, or where it will go, there is no telling. 
In Bushnell’s case it drove him to nature 
in the special form of observing its laws 
and getting at its methods, and above all 
by entering into sympathy with these laws 
and methods. Bred in the fresh, free air 
of Litchfield, where every cloud and 
stream and hill spoke of nature to his 


brooding soul, and every day’s task in’ 


field or shop was packed full of laws 
that struck a chord to which thought 


responded; touched in deeper ways by 
every mention of God—thus bred, and 
charged to the full with all that nature 
could breathe into him, he came down to 
Yale, where thought inevitably started 
question, and question inevitably begot 
doubt. In short, Bushnell found himself 
in the world of theology. The time was 
over when day was bound to day by nat- 
ural piety, and the day had come when, 
instead, he heard only disputes, and argu- 
ments, and doctrines hammered into or 
out of shape on the anvil of logic. What 
wonder that early visions of God faded 
out, and—between hard work in college 
and preaching that chiefly bred only de- 
nial—he fell away into a sort of numbness 
of soul, or, when roused to thought, he 
thought only to deny and reject? 

So it was, until a crisis came and 
action was forced upon him with great 
struggles of soul, when the angel of his 
nature came to him and taught him 
to say: “ My heart wants the Father; 
my heart wants the Son; my heart wants 
the Holy Ghost—and one just as much 
as the other.” ‘This was not an echo 
from Schleiermacher, nor was it borne in 
upon him from the mystics. He was 
dealing with himself in a strictly natural 
way; even Scripture seemed not to influ- 
ence him; he was left alone with his own 
nature and followed its dictate. This 
early experience is outlined in his “ Moral 
Uses of Dark Things,” where he says: 
“God wants to have us go directly to the 
subjects of duty—all subjects of a moral 
and spiritual nature—and learn what they 
are from themselves. ‘Too much report 


and talk would ruin us; we should never 
know anything frs¢+Aand’’—an incessant 
phrase with Bushnell—*“ if we were all 
the while obtruded upon by revelations 
of message and story.”’ 


Here is Bushnell 
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at the outset—himself entering the open 
door of the kingdom of God by steps 
pointed out through the play of his own 
nature as it is moved upon by the Spirit 
of God. ‘The most marked thing in him 
is his fidelity to this habit—continuous, 
inflexible, dominant, and decisive. What- 
ever the question or subject—spiritual or 
material, theological or political, personal 
or civic—he plunged at once into the 
depths of its nature, never staying on the 
surface longer than to name it, and when 
he had found out its elements, its rela- 
tions and action, he emerged with a prin- 
ciple, a truth, a conviction, or a method 
in his hand ready for use. So it was 
from first to last. “ First-hand” was his 
watchword. He was criticised for over 
self-confidence—conceit it was sometimes 
called. Bushnell was not conceited, but 
he was immensely self-reliant, and there 
had been begotten in him a tremendous 
sense of power—two things then greatly 
needed. At no time in the history of our 
New England theology was there so much 
bewilderment and contradiction as when 
he came upon the stage. Far back, or 
down deep in the body of orthodoxy, there 
had been a fatal mistake over the very 
nature of man. Some sense of it was felt, 
and with it the necessity of correcting it. 
Hence the age of smprovement, as it was 


gently termed. To save the churches . 


and the faith was the one thought of 
all earnest minds. It was not merely 
a lust for theologizing—a contagious 
disease indeed—that led to their various 
theories and distinctions. They were 
mending their house, not tearing down 
and building anew, and every man had 
a board, a window, or a door that he 
thought would conduce to the improve- 
ment. The greatness of their mistake 
should only deepen the pathos with which 
we look back upon it from to-day. Bush- 
nell seems to have been the only man 
who measured and felt it as it was. He 
was caught between the upper and nether 
millstones of the contending schools and 
was bruised, though not ground to pow- 
der, between them. His sympathies may 
have been more strongly with one side 
than the other, but his theology and his 
method belonged to neither. In 1851, 
when already past middle life—stung 
beyond endurance not only by treatment 
of himself but by a full realization of the 
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wretched condition into which theology 
had fallen—he put out a volume, now 
rare, entitled “ Christ in Theology.” In 
some respects it is the most brilliant of 
his books, but it is also asad one. The 
page in which this theological chaos is 
described isas trueasit is graphic. “To 
see brought up in distinct array before 
us the multitudes of leaders, and schools, 
and theologic wars of only the century 
past—the Supralapsarians and Sublapsa- 
rians; the Arminianizers and the true 
Calvinists ; the Pelagians and Augustin- 
ians; the Tasters and the Exercisers; 
Exercisers by divine efficiency and by 
human self-efficiency; the love-to-being- 
in-genéral virtue, the willing-to-be-damned 
virtue, and the love-to-one’s-greatest-hap- 
piness virtue; no ability, all ability, and 
moral and natural ability distinguished ; 
disciples by the new-creating act of Om- 
nipotence, and by change of the governing 
purpose; atonement by punishment and 
by expression; limited and general; by 
imputation and without imputation; trini- 
tarians of a threefold distinction, of three 
pyschologic persons, or of three sets of 
attributes; under a unity of oneness, or 
of necessary agreement, or of society and 


deliberative council: nothing, I think, 


would more certainly disenchant us of 
our confidence in systematic orthodoxy, 
and the possibility in human language of 
an exact theologic science, than an expo- 
sition so practical and serious, and withal 
so indisputably mournful—so mournfully 
indisputable.” 

When we look back on this chaos of 
conflicting opinions that often aspired to 
the dignity of doctrines, and upon the 
way in which Bushnell strove to escape 
from it, we are reminded of the legend 
that in the first days of creation some of 
the greater angels came down to earth to 
see what was going on, and returned say- 
ing there was danger lest dear old chaos 
be overturned to make way for this new 
and dreadful idea of cosmos, and—worst 
of all—by natural law. 

As metaphysics seemed to lie at the 
bottom of this sweltering chaos, he turned 
fiercely upon it: “‘ Metaphysics have never 
established anything. The last new teacher 
is always about to do it, and the coterie 
gathered about him are quite certain that 
he has; but it turns out very shortly that 
he has rather multiplied the questions 
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than settled any of them.”” Nothing could 
be truer so far as it relates to the multi- 
plication of diverse doctrines. Every 
variation had been hammered out on that 
anvil. Bushnell did not speak vaguely. 
The theological schools were in his eye, 
and their students were educated on the 
very matter that bred and fed their con- 
flicts. What wonder that when nurtured 
on stones they should continue to hurl 
them! Bushnell revolted at the outset. 
He never approached a subject in the 
metaphysical way, but always through the 
nature of the thing involved—What are 
its laws ; how is it composed; what are its 
relations; how does it act? It was this 
that made him so interesting and often 
fascinating as a writer; not that he gives 
you new facts, for sometimes he is lacking 
in attainable data and occasionally he®goes 
astray in them, but yet how charmingly he 
discourses, and how many things he points 
out that are true, and are not to be found 
elsewhere! Any good botanist can tell 
us more than we find in that most vital 
essay “ Life, or the Lives,” but it takes 
more than a botanist to make us feel that 
“this boundless wave of Life is, in some 
high sense, a wave of joy;’’ and that “if 
you leave the soul out of an organized 
thing, all analysis of it is a kind of analytic 
murder.” 

Bushnell’s plain speaking led to criti- 
cism. From every quarter came the charge 
of naturalism—a true and fatal charge if 
Bushnell meant by nature what his crities 
meant. It is not strange that the first and 
heaviest criticism was made at this point. 
His divergence from his brethren was wide 
and radical; they differed as to the very 
nature of creation; their worlds were not 
the same. But whatever was Bushnell’s 
view of nature, and however he came by 
it, he did not go to nature for the sake of 
easy thinking, nor to escape the uncer- 
tainty of metaphysics. Bushnell proposed 
to take the deepest possible plunge into 
them—even into the heart of nature 
itself—its heights as well as its depths. 
But nature is not an open page, that he 
who runs may read. It is eternal and 
endless mystery. We never go far before 
we are forced to stop and say—God, and 
that only. And what are we doing to-day 


but asking if we have gone far enough in 
any direction to find solid ground? Robin- 
son’s great saying has broadened, and, 
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while we still look for more light to break 
out of God’s Holy Word, we are also look- 
ing into that larger word—the Logos— 
the whole spoken word of God whose 
accents are ever falling on attentive ears. 
Here, at least, Bushnell went, finding— 
as he believed—certainty, because, as he 
contended in his very first thesis, ‘‘ Nature 
is a system in which everything fulfills its 
end.” 

If we were to take up Bushnell’s trea- 
tises in order, we should find what we have 
called his secret underlying each one, and 
the soul of it ; each is an appeal to nature 
in its great sense. In no respect is the 
difterence between Bushnell and his critics 
so wide as over his theory of language. 
It is to the lasting honor of his genius that, 
almost before he traced a line in the way 
of a treatise—as if foreseeing what tasks 
of high import lay before him—he wrought 
out this theory, the fundamental thought 
of which is that words are but symbols or 
shadows or hints of the things named; 
words suggest but do not define nor com- 
pass. The Rev. E. M. Chapman has 
recently weil described it as “a declara- 
tion against the tyranny of set-phrase.” 
It is, indeed, an inconvenient theory for 
those who imprison thought within words; 
but for poets and common people and all 
who use language naturally, and for the 
ordinary exchange of thought and feeling, 
it is the theory that ordinary people, and 
also extraordinary people like Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth and ‘Tennyson, 
will always use. In adopting it Bushnell 
did not ambush himself in order to shoot 
and escape returning shots, but simply to 
get into the natural language of the world. 
Nor would he break the bond between nat- 
ural expression and the subtilest thought, 
because it possibly might let in uncer- 
tainty. 

We see the same thing in his “ Chris- 
tian Nurture.” This great book can be 
looked at in many ways—theological, 
ecclesiastical, civic, and domestic—but 
its emphasis certainly rests on the family ; 
and nowhere is nature so imperative and 
so strict in its laws as here. With Bush- 
nell, Christian nurture was from first to 
last a question of nature. It was the 
unnaturalness of the treatment of children 
that called out his protest. Their nature 
was wronged, twisted out of shape, and 
inverted in all its processes. Instead of 
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their angels beholding the face of their 
Father in heaven, they were children of 
wrath, and with no means for escape ex- 
cept through the fervors of chance reviv- 
als) The whole matter was a denial of 
human instincts in their most sacred rela- 
tions. Bushnell broke into this chaos of 
systematic theology by demanding simply 
a natural treatment of the child—placing 
him once more in the arms of the Saviour, 
and thence back into the home for Chris- 
tian nurture. 

Of course, by its very terms, nature is 
the main feature of “Nature and the 
Supernatural.” Here his central thought 
had full play; not nature in its usual 
restricted sense—as with the naturalist 
who stays within its form and process—but 
nature as going beyond into universal 
being, even God, who is included in its 
category. Bushnell could not think except 
as his mind ran along some natural chan. 
nel. He could see nothing but law and 
its processes; even the free play of man’s 
mind and will and the behests of the 
Almighty were in a supra but not contra 
natural world. By this extension of nature 
he escaped necessity and found freedom 
as a son of God, and miracles became 
natural. This book is usually regarded 
as the most thorough of his works. Tak- 
ing the treatise as a whole, nothing more 
central or more fundamental came from 
him than its main contention that nature 
and the supernatural form the one system 
of God. It is a kind of Copernican truth, 
embracing heaven and earth, and magnifi- 
cently lodged in the minds of a generation 
that had not even dreamed it. However 
the tides of theological thought may flow, 
let science assert or deny what it must, 
this truth, like gravitation itself, remains 
unshaken and immovable. The ultimate 
dread of the theologians of the day was 
pantheism; deism was next door to it, 
and Bushnell’s naturalism was held to 
pave the way along this descensus Averni. 
They were not protesting against trifles 
nor “counting the steps of fleas,” and 
Bushnell took special pains to guard 
against the imputation by ample denial 
and explanation. “It is not the super- 
natural submitting itself to nature to be 
buried and lost, but going down to hook 
itself in upon nature by seizing on the 
analogies of thought and law; so to become 
fast locked in all the terms of experience 
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and opinion which thought has generated, 
The bent we are thus receiving more and 
more distinctly towards nature and science 
is not wholly mischievous, as many appear 
to assume in their nervous dread of natu- 
ralism, but is our instinctive endeavor to 
obtain a new anchorage ground for Chris- 
tian truth and ideas, where they will 
hold us more firmly, and yield us a more 
settled confidence.”’ 

This passage is almost autobiographic, 
as well as prophetic. He was himself an 
embodied realization of his own words— 
“ Nature and the Supernatural forming the 
one system of God.” The entire play of his 
mind in treatise, sermon, essay, was a vin- 
dication of this phrase; himself speaking 
to himself, revealing the secret of his own 
being and ofall being. It was because he 
lived so profoundly in nature—finding it 
everywhere an analogon of the spirit— 
that he came to know the things of God, 
and God himself. It flows, a happy and 
mystic stream, through all his pages. 

But nowhere is Bushnell’s immersion 
in nature so clearly seen as in his “ Moral 
Uses of Dark Things.” In these fasci- 
nating pages he lays hold of nature in its 
obscurities, its diseases, its dangers, its 
mutabilities, and, as Keats says, 

sorts 

Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving ; 
and so wrests them from the hands of 
pessimism and forces from them their 
secret, and, lo! they are a part of the one 
system of God, and not discords, nor 
shadows cast from some “ city of dread- 
ful night.” 

Bushnell, outrunning his day, conceived 
of God as immanent in his works—the 
soul and life of them. Their laws are 
his laws. Therefore, if one would know 
how God feels and thinks and acts, one 
must go to nature, and to humanity as 
its culmination. God is the spiritual 
Reality of which nature is a manifestation. 
Bushnell not only saw this with absolute 
clearness, but he was entranced with it. 
It dominated him and forced his thought 
along its paths. Hence, when he came to 
speak of the Trinity, his lips could utter 
no other word but manifestation. If God 
appears from within—in things or in 
humanity—it must be as a manifestation ; 
God becomes man. It does not matter 
that Bushnell assents in his own way to 
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the Nicene Symbol and is accorded a 
seat in that pantheon of ancient ortho- 
doxy. If he lays down a conception of 
God as always “ threeing”’ himself, which 
justifies the use of persons, it is only as 
he finds supporting analogies in human 
nature, for wherever he goes that banner 
is still over him; and also because it pre- 
sents God as “a being practically related 
to his creatures.” But the “ threeing” 
makes no numerical revelation of his 
interior nature, but only his power of so 
manifesting himself. Yet prior avowals— 
not antagonistic—still bind him, He 
does not forfeit his birthright of clear 
vision, nor give up the secret of nature 
which he—first of all about him—had seen, 
and subject himself to current interpreta- 
tions of ancient formulas of belief; they 
were well enough, but that was all. He 
was still a self-contained, independent 
thinker, who went his own way and 
marked his course by the visions of truth 
granted to him as he went along, agree- 
ing with others and with the past when 
he could, but under his own terms. 

It was the same when he came to the 
“ Vicarious Sacrifice.” He carried his 
subject straight into “the facts and dem- 
onstrations occurring all the while in our 
human relations.” And here he stayed 
until the end. For the “ governmental 
theory” he cared but little; and with the 
“penal or expiatory theory” he would 
have naught to do. The “moral view” 
was his view to the last. Those who 
regard his “ Forgiveness and Law” as a 
return to either of those theories must 
have forgotten its first pages, in which he 
says: “I recant no one of my denials. 
I still assert the moral view of the Atone- 
ment as before, and even more completely 
than before.” 

Whether he advanced or strengthened 
the “moral view” of the Atonement by 
the second volume may be questioned, 
Taken as a whole, it is simply a re-empha- 
sis or extension of the patripassianism 
that runs through all his pages. It should 
be said, however, that he finds a kind of 
self-wrought propitiation of God, but it is 
natural and not forensic. If this takes 
him into the temple of ancient orthodoxy, 
he stands in the outer court and with eyes 
turned toward the broad fields of life and 
not to the altars of sacrifice. We would 
be explicit here. If, as Bushnell con- 
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tends, God renders himself more placable 
through the sufferings of his Son, it is not 
in the interest of righteousness—expiatory 
or governmental—but of infinite, all-mas- 
tering love; and, in some sense, this can 
be called a propitiation, but, he says, “ it 
could by no possibility hold any one of 
the forms of legal atonement offered by 
the schools.” It has, however, made no 
headway as a theory of the Atonement. 
Thought is not moving in that direction, 
but rather away from it, and is grounding 
itself simply on the “moral view ” which 
accords so well with the great duties and 
capacities of humanity. 

In the same way also he treats the 
divinity of Jesus; reversing the prevalent 
method, and approaching it from the 
purely human or natural side. He says, 
“There is no way to make out his divinity 
so effective and true as to put him down 
into humanity, under the laws of human- 
ity, and see, from his childhood onward, 
whether he stays there.” “ The closer 
we bring him down to manhood, the more 
evidently, visibly, indisputably divine he 
appears.” ‘These somewhat’ enigmatic 
sentences remind one of the fourth of 
Robertson’s pregnant phrases:- “ Per- 
fectly human, therefore divine.” The 
time had come when such a word must 
be spoken. Each came to it in his own 
way: Robertson through the Germans; 
Bushnell along the path of his own in- 
sight. Unconsciously he put himself in 
accord with the highest form of evolution- 
ary philosophy ; as Browning states it in 
* Paracelsus :”’ 

All tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its end thus far; 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God. 
The unity of nature thus fulfills itself; 
come from God in its remotest forms, it 
finds its way back to man, and through 
perfect man to God from whom we came. 
Every stage is natural and also super- 
natural, and thus forms one system. If 
Bushnell did not work this out completely 
to its inevitable conclusion, he was always 
hovering nearit. Indeed, it must be said 
of him that he was a theologian of begin- 
nings; he completed nothing. He at- 
tempted to finish by thought what could 
not yet be achieved ; by light, but the full 
day had not dawned. Each of his great 
contentions is essentially true; but each 
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requires what could not be given in his 
own nor in any previous day. ‘Theology, 
to-day, calls for all latest knowledge to 
fill it out as a science; this knowledge 
Bushnell had but in part, but he wonder- 
fully forestalled it by his own observing 
eye and penetrating mind, and by his 
passionate sense of the unity of God, and 
its corollary of God and nature as form- 
ing one system. Driven by his own 
nature into nature—among her laws and 
processes and intelligences—he finds 
himself in God. The great secret is 
revealed. Not in the heavens above nor 
in the depths below, but evermore within 
—within our own minds and _ hearts, 
within the seed and within the center 
of the seed, evermore within—is God to 
be found. There is not another uni- 
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verse that drops its message or its laws 
down into this. All that is, or can be 
for us, is this order in which we have our 
being—nature and the supernatural—one 
system of God whois in it in all the plen- 
itude of his being; one system in which 
things are analogons of the spirit, and all 
are the Logos of God. Bushnell did not 
wholly attain; who has ever attained, or 
will? But he moved mightily in the right 
direction—with great splendor of speech, 
with a genius that illumined every subject 
he touched, with a fervor and sincerity 
that raised a great mind into a great spir- 
itual force which—to-day, a hundred years 
from his birth—still inspires the souls of 
men, and moves them to name him as a 
true interpreter of the divine secret of 
nature, having first made it his own, 
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F the making of books there is 
() verily no end, This is a printing 

age far more characteristically 
than one of iron or steam. Not only our 
ambitious novelists, but our conservative 
college professors, apparently think that 
the road to recognition and fame runs 
through the publishing house ; and there 
is one university, big if not great, whose 
president measures an instructor’s value 
by the tally of his printed pages. Essays, 
critical texts, bibliographies, histories of 
literature, doctors’ dissertations with their 
world-startling discoveries, rush out from 
the press in such bewildering numbers 
that the men who really want to teach 
their classes and yet keep abreast of the 
times—to paraphrase the old saying 
about the woods and the ‘trees—cannot 
do their work for the multiplicity of the 
tools. The Americans are a generous 
and long-suffering people, and the Amer- 
ican reviewers, possessing the traits of 
their countrymen, have fallen into the 
habit of welcoming these books with more 
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or less sincere flattery; so much so that 
the practice of commendatory reviews has 
become almost as bad as the Kentucky 
practice of calling every man a colonel, 
One of the heaviest charges brought 
against our democracy is its confusion of 
values, its acceptance of mediocrity for 
excellence ; and if there is not the need of 
a Dunciad in our world of books, there 
surely is a need of a more severe and 
discriminating standard of criticism. We 
arrogate to ourselves no divine right to 
sit in the highest court of appeal, but in. 
reviewing the four books on English lit- 
erature before us we do desire to apply a 
high standard, to censure in our best wis- 
dom, though, at the same time, to awake 
our senses that we may the better judge. 

“An Introduction to the Study of 
Poetry,” by Mark H. Liddell, formerly 
professor in the University of Texas, im- 
presses one as an independent, able, and 
original monograph, phrased with pedan- 
try and written with the zeal of a tactless 
iconoclast. It was first published in a 
magazine, but, to judge from the author’s 
confession in the present preface, it was 
there still-born, Now it rises again, like 
the pheenix, in a bound volume, To the 
thoroughbred advocate of the scientific 
method of studying poetry this book pre- 
sents a new gospel. “Our method of 
study must be like that of biology,” writes 
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the author, and he calls for two new 
sciences—psychological philology and 
philological psychology—to aid him in his 
endeavor “to give a basis for what might 
be called a national culture to take the 
place of the outworn and _ unscientific 
Renaissance forms of culture.” In short, 
his purpose is to found a new system of 
English prosody, and to rationalize the 
supersensuous emotions and the elements 
of the creative imagination. He proceeds 
to this work in the analytic mood of the 
man who seeks to discover the charm of 
Beauty’s blush by a microscopic exami- 
nation of the skin, and he presents this 
general formula as a guide in the investi- 
gation : i 
Poetry=X+HI"+VF, 

which, being interpreted, means that 
poetry is a compound of an unknown 
quantity, a human interest of indetermi- 
nate constancy and a verse form. Per- 
haps his verbal definition (to some) will 
be more lucid: “ Poetry is literature, 
usually of a high degree of Human Inter- 
est, which, in addition to its Human Inter- 
est, has in it an added Aésthetic Interest 
due to the arrangement of some easily 
recognizable and constantly present con- 
comitant of thought-formulation into a 
form of esthetic appeal for which an 
appreciative Aésthetic Sentiment has been 
gradually developed in the minds of those 
who habitually think by means of the 
language in which the poetry is written.” 
In substitution for the alien technic of 
classical prosody engrafted upon English 
verse, he offers a system which demands 
the observance of (a) groups of vowels 
and consonants, (4) the time-duration of 
language-impulses, (c) the relative inten- 
sities of these impulses as determined by 
accent, and (7) their logical significance 
or attention stress. The author’s icono- 
clasm is seen in his absolute break with 
the traditions of the schools, and his tact- 
lessness appears in his scorn of “such 
minds” as fail to accept the finality of 
his system, and in his demand that the 
present holders of academic positions 
should take his instruction or else give 
place to others who will. If the methods 
of science are to prevail in literature, this 
book, of which we can only give a sugges- 
tion of the import, is worthy of consider- 
ation. But to the amateur who defines 
poetry as “ ideas in song,” and who does 


not desire his appreciation of beauty to 
be disturbed by chemical or biological 
formulas, this author’s attempt to found a 
new “national culture” seems like the 
doctrinaire systems of the French philoso- 
phers who thought to inaugurate the 
Golden Age by a text-book of logical 
deductions. Both the philosophers and 
this original prosodist are somewhat de- 
ficient in a knowledge of human nature. 
There is a certain class of travelers, 
unimaginative folk, who like to be taken 
through Europe by Cook’s agents and told 
what to look at and what to enjoy. With- 
out such men of light and leading they 
would be lost or would returm home empty. 
We were reminded of such people by 
Professor Sherman’s book entitled “ What 
is Shakspere?” in which he offers him- 
self as such a guide to those who cannot 
read our great dramatist without an inter- 
preter. Shakespeare’s genius is taken on 
faith by the masses, he declares with a 
measure of truth. At least they do not 
know him intimately. ‘The reason is that 
the dramatic form, as literature, is obsolete. 
To bring the great plays within reach 
of the masses, Professor Sherman has 
attempted to transcribe Shakespeare into 
the literary form now in vogue—prose 
fiction with its narrative and running 
comment on characters. The idea is not 
ludicrous, as one of his recent critics 
sneeringly insisted. It is a compromise 
with the limitations of the popular mind, 
on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and it has already been 
successfully put into practice by Charles 
and Mary Lamb in their “Tales from 
Shakespeare.” But we doubt if the masses 
will ever read Professor Sherman’s book, 
and students of ordinary capacity will 
have no need todoso. The “great plays” 
he chooses for transformation are “ Cym- 
beline,”’ “ A Winter’s Tale,” “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “ Macbeth.” Apart from the 
dubious wisdom of his selection, the treat- 
ment is neither stimulating nor interesting. 
Even with material supplied the writer 
cannot turn successful novelist. His style 
is too grotesque, too much a mixture of 
academic terms and pseudo-poetry, to suit 
the reader for pleasure. At one moment 
he is trying to “evaluate Shakspere’s 
nature ;” at another, expressing the idea 
that the two boys in “ Cymbeline” have 
never been away from their desert home, 
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he capers a rhetorical antic thus: “ The 
lads had never winged their view from 
their cavern nest.” If this is a sample, 
and it is, we imagine the masses would 
prefer their Shakespeare in the original. 
Nor would the intelligent student be likely 
to find inspiration in this work, for it con- 
tains little or nothing that an observing 
mind would not obtain from an attentive 
reading of the plays themselves. The 
basic idea of the book has some value, 
but Professor Sherman’s qualifications for 
the task are notrare. There is something 
sentimental in his wish to make a saint 
out of Shakespeare, and something amus- 
ingly fanciful in his attempts to get behind 
the scenes. ‘“ This shipmaster’s wife,” 
he remarks about the woman who was 
plagued by the witches in “ Macbeth,” 
“was a devout woman, probably.” The 
light thus thrown on her piety makes 
one curious to know further whether 
she was an Arian or an Athanasian. As 
for the titular question, What is Shake- 
speare? we must admit that the author 
knows no more than the rest of us. 
“Others abide our question; thou art 
free,” wrote Matthew Arnold in his sonnet 
on the great Elizabethan, and there the 
matter stands. 

It takes a man of real genius to write 
an acceptable history of a foreign litera- 
ture, a genius of both kinds—of insight 
and of the infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Taine had such gifts; for although 
his history of English literature had the 
limitations of a Frenchman and_-the prej- 
udices of a preconceived theory, it is 
to-day one of the most stimulating histo- 
ries that have ever been written. Disagree 
with him if you will, resent his prefer- 
ence for De Musset over ‘Tennyson, yet 
you must admit that he spared no pains 
to study his material and appreciate its 
value. Professor Engel, the author of 
this extensive History of English Litera- 
ture, is not a genius; he is an ordinary 
German. Although claiming first-hand 
knowledge, he has read our poetry and 
prose with the haste of a man working 
up a doctorate against time; at least it 
appears so. He admits that English 


literature is superior to all others; he 
sets Shakespeare, after Goethe, above all 
other interpreters of human nature; and, 
with that Continental enthusiasm to be 
expected, he writes of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury as if Byron were the lone star in the 
firmament, and all the other poets were 
sunk beneath the horizon or in partial 
eclipse. In-some cases his treatment of 
English authors is adequate ; to Shelley 
he is notably sympathetic and generous, 
But the superficiality of his knowledge is 
seen in such judgments as these: “ The 
‘Fairy Queen’ is a failure. . . . Swift is 
never serious. ... Thomas Gray was 
not a poetat all. ... Carlyle’s ‘ Burns’ 
is a superfluous piece of folly. ... In 
interest to hold the memory Byron’s 
‘Cain’ stands above ‘Paradise Lost.’ .. . 
Keats’s fame rests on ‘ Endymion.’ .. . 
Wordsworth’s Immortality ode is poor 
in thought, weak in language. .. . The 
‘Ancient Mariner’ is poor and bald... . 
Arnold’s poetry is below mediocrity. .. . 
Of Tennyson’s poems nothing will survive. 
. . » Browning has not succeeded in 
producing a single work of art.” Strange 
statements, these, to confirm his admis- 
sion in the introduction that in poetic 
force English literature is unexcelled. 

A less extensive but unusually excel- 
lent history of English literature is that 
by William Vaughn Moody and Robert 
Morss Lovett, professors in Chicago Uni- 
versity. The reviewer took up this book 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and read 
it with unflagging interest until midnight; 
and, in his judgment, it is the best short 
account of our English writers that has 
appeared for a long time, not even except- 
ing the excellent primer by Stopford 
Brooke. In fact, judged by the severest 
standard, this book has enough admira- 
ble qualities to warrant a strong recom- 
mendation for its adoption into our 
schools and colleges. Its opinions show 
a rare tact of selection; it has that rare 
French quality of knowing what not to 
say; its judgments, though always con- 
servative and in conformity with estab- 
lished criticism, are given with originality 
of expression, and its style is modern, stim- 
ulating, and flawless. We cannot refrain 
from quoting a few passages which, though 
epigrammatic, are fused without osten- 
tation into the body of the style: “The 
‘Complete Angler’ is an untroubled book. 

‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ 
are permanent symbols. ... ‘ Samson 
Agonistes’ issmothered music. . . . Shel- 
ley had the myth-making power. .. . 
Arnold was a spiritual man of the world.” 
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And, speaking about Shakespeare’s heed- 
lessness in preserving his plays, the au- 
thors thus beautifully close achapter: “ We 
see in the working of the master’s spirit 
not only the vast liberality but the start- 
ling carelessness of nature, who seems 
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with infinite loving pains to create her 
marvels and then to turn listlessly away 
while they are given over to destruction.” 
This little book is the kind of school his- 
tory that makes the reader want to run 
for the original authors. 


The Making of Democracy’ 


r ‘HE history of Florence in the 
Dante age was the history of 
democracy-making. Of this his- 

tory, perhaps the most authoritative and 

illuminating account is to be found in 

Professor Villari’s “I Primi Due Secoli 

della Storia di Firenze,” a title ungram- 

matically translated and a text signally 
well translated by the wife of the distin- 
guished historian. Dr. Villari’s history 
is a collection of monographs rather than 

a consecutive narration, but his form is 

in this instance to be commended. ‘“ The 

Commercial Interests and the Policy of 

the Greater Guilds in Florence,” “ The 

Family and the State in Italian Com- 

munes,” and other subjects, seem to lend 

themselves better to such analyses as we 
have in this volume than to the ordinary 
chronicling. 

Professor Villari sketches the course of 
Italian social and political evolution from 
the destruction of Rome in 476 to the 
rise of the Italian communes, and thus 
introduces the reader to Florentine his- 
tory in particular while summing up the 
significance of the development as far as 
the age of Dante and the earlier Medici. 

“Tt should not be thought that the 
Commune arose to champion the rights of 
man or in the name of national independ- 
ence. Nothing ofthe kind. The Empire 
was still held to be the sole and universal 
fount of right. Almost to the close of the 
fifteenth century in fact, all cities, whether 
Guelph or Ghibelline, foes or friends of 
the Empire, continued to indite their 
state papers in its name. The revived 
republics always acknowledged its suprem- 
acy and their own dependence .. . nor 
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was the destruction of the Empire at any 
time desired by the Popes ; its protection 
was often indispensable to them, and they 
too recognized it as the legitimate heir of 
ancient Rome, and consequently as the 
only source of political and civil rights. 
Their purpose was to subject the temporal 
to the spiritual power. ... The Com- 
mune had to struggle long against obsta- 
cles of all kinds, but it was destined to 
triumph and to create the third estate and 
people by whom alone modern society 
could be evolved.” 

Professor Villari recounts the chaotic 
conditions of the various Florentine polit- 
ical factions which succeeded the down- 
fall of Giano della Bella and led to Dante’s 
banishment ; he points out that the ambi- 
tions of power-loving men in Florence, 
and not necessarily the intrigues on the 
one side of the Papacy and on the other 
of the Empire, shattered popular govern- 
ment in the Tuscan capital. ‘or instance, 
the graspingness of Corso Donati was 
really more of a factor than any rivalry 
between Pontiff and Kaiser. All of this 
description is made the more vivid by 
reason of the many illustrations not found 
in the original ; that, however, had a cer- 
tain advantage in its inclusion of the rare 
Florentine chronicle omitted from the 
English edition. 

In the days of the strife between the 
Donati and Cerchi, otherwise the Neri 
and Bianchi—the Blacks and Whites— 
Florentine history was really more inter- 
esting than at any subsequent period, be- 
cause those were the days when a real 
democracy was being born. ‘There were 
constant conflicts between the Grandi and 
the Arti, or between the nobility and the 
tradespeople. The Arti were divided 
into masters and operatives, and were 
distributed into seven Greater and four- 
teen Lesser Guilds, the most influential 
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ers. They finally triumphed over the 
Grandi, and so completely that in 1266 
the Signory of Florence gave the city gov- 
ernment entirely to the Arti. No inhab- 
itant, says Mr. Smeaton, who had not 
enrolled himself as a craftsman in one of 
the Guilds might exercise any function of 
burghership, while to be scioperato, or 
without industry, was to be without power, 
rank, or place of honor in the State. Such 
an enactment excluded the Grandi from 
all participation in the government of the 
Commonwealth, and gave rise to long-con- 
tinued fights. ‘The Grandi then put their 
pride in their pockets and gradually en- 
rolled themselves in the Guilds, thus pro- 
ducing dissensions between what might 
be termed the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic trades. In 1378 these dissensions 
culminated in the “ Tumult of the Ciompi”’ 
—the Wool-Carders—during which the 
operatives drove the Signory from the 
Palazzo Pubblico, or Government House, 
and themselves assumed control. When 
this tumult occurred, Salvestro de’ Medici 
was Gonfalonier of Justice. He supported 
the operatives, and, more than any one 
else, secured the assurance that no longer 
should there be distinction between the 
Greater and Lesser Guilds, but equality 
of representation. Furthermore, he secured 
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a repeal of the law against the Ammoniti, 
or those whom the State believed to be 
plotting against its liberties. These were 
“admonished ”’ to be more circumspect. 
The fact of being admonished, however, 
entailed a loss of civic rights and exclu- 
sion from all government offices. This 
law had been outrageously misused by 
the Grandi. Thus, from a very early 
period in their history the Medici family 
adopted the popular side in those pro- 
longed conflicts between Guelph and 
Ghibellines and between Grandi and Arti. 
No matter how stained the later record of 
the Medici-was with the crimes common 
to the age of the Renaissance, we may 
remember that they, along with Dante 
and others, were founders of a real democ- 
racy. 

We should remember, also, that if Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici had failed to take the 
interest that he did take in the rebirth 
of letters and learning even then in 
process (for at the end of the fourteenth 
century the study of Greek was being 
pursued in Italy), the Renaissance would 
hardly have accomplished its mission 
under the leadership of the family, all of 
whose members, despite their crimes, 
were imbued with a lofty enthusiasm in 
the cause of culture. 


the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid. to any address on receipt 
of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1900. I/lustrated. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
6x9 in. 738 pages. 

American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible. (Smaller Edition.) Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. in. 306 pages. #2. 


Since our comprehensive review, September 
7, 1901, of the completed work of the Ameri- 
can Revisers, constant use of it has made it 
seem desirable to call attention to a point 
then but lightly touched, viz., its superiority 
both to the Authorized Version and to the 
British edition of the Revised Version as a 
book for the people. In the first ten chapters 
of Luke the following cases occur which are 
characteristic of the improved English of the 
American edition. For “holpen” it reads 
“given help to;” for “ wist ye not,” “knew ye 
not;” for “ whether is easier,” “which is 
easier ; ;” for “ they that are whole, ” “ they that 
are in health ; ;” for “cornfields,” “'grainfields ; 
for “an hungred,” “hungry ;” ‘for “ you whick 


hear,” “you that hear ;” for “lay a 
“was d ring ;” for “ go your way,” “ or 
“victuals,” “provisions;” for “ be 
some,” “ ‘there are some ;” for “howbeit,” 
“but” and “nevertheless.” In the same sec- 
tion occur also as many instances of more 
correct translation, viz., for “since the world 
began,” weread “ from of old ;” for “a widow 
for fourscore and four years,” “a widow unto,” 

etc.; for “do violence to no man,” “extort 
irom no man by violence;” for “tempt the 
Lord,” “ make trial of the Lord ;” for ‘* what 
reason ye,” “ why reason ye ;” for “ Judas who 
was the traitor,” “Judas who became the 
traitor :” for “five hundred pence,” “ five hun- 
dred shillings ; ” for “praying alone,” * pray- 
ing apart ;’ ‘for “which should be the great- 
est,” * which was the greatest ; ” for “two 
pence,” “two shillings.” This list, not ex- 
haustive, from so brief a section taken at 
random, shows that the American Revision 
has made a considerable advance upon the 
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British in both the modernizing of words and 
the accuracy of translation. The claim of 
the Revisers, that it is more faithful to the 
original than any other version used in Chris- 
tendom, is no exaggeration, It is also more 
intelligible to the unlearned reader. 


Cabinet Secret (A). By Gu Boothby. The 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 434 x74 in 329 
pages. 


Cartaphilus; or, The Wandering Jew. By 
Orville S. Keed, A.M. The Standard Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati. 544x7% in. 212 pages. 


Concise Standard Dictionary (The): Abridged 
from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 
By james C. Fernald. Illustrated The Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 5x6‘, in, 480 pages. 60c. 

Contains about 28,000 words. The definitions 
are of course very incomplete, in some cases 
unnecessarily so. An appendix contains “ the 
scientific alphabet,” prefixes and suffixes, 
proper names, current foreign phrases, a list 
of sentimental meanings tor flowers and 
gems, abbreviations, and tables of coins and 
measures. 

Constitution of the Argentine Republic (The). 
The Constitution of the United States of Brazil. 
With Historical Introduction and Notes. By 
Elizabeth Wallace. The U niversity Press of Chicago, 
Chicago. 64%x9%in. 95 pages. 

Crown of Science (The). By A. Morris Stew- 
art, M.A. (Second Edition.) Andrew Melrose, 
London, England. 5x8in. 223 pages. 


A keen, devout, and cultured mind here essays 
the exhibition of spiritual truths as the com- 
plement of physical. His standpoint is that 
of one trained in the older theology, and grown 
almost out of it into the newer, yet holding to 
it by an attenuated thread, fond of old phrase- 
ology, but infusing into it new and larger 
thought. If some of his statements are not 
mutually consistent, the reader can perceive 
which is the better justified by the general 
current of thought. The fundamental truths 
on which he builds are the immanence of 
Universal Mind, and the unity of One Life 
manifesting itself through all the varied life 
of the world. As the cosmic ether fills all 
space and interpenetrates all matter, so does 
a spiritual influence and impulse interpenetrate 
all mind. The birth “from above ” (see John 
iii., 3, margin of the Revised Version), which 
theology terms regeneration, is not from the 
heavens, but from the highest region of human 
nature, working downward through the man. 
The church word, incarnation, narrows the 
idea of the larger New Testament word, 
“manifestation.” “As really as God was 
incarnate in the Christ, so really shall he he 
incarnate” in ultimate humanity, “ with the 
whole race of man for his real Body.” The 
psychical development of man waits upon the 
moral development, without which it would 
be perilous. In degree as the race attains 
the moral development of the Christ, the 
psychical powers from which his miraculous 
works proceeded may be expected to unfold. 
It is difficult to see the coherence of such 
views with a few others in which a more 
ancient flavor lingers, ¢.g., a resurrection 
accomplished “in the last day of mortality” 
by the “grand fiat” of Christ. A similar 
incoherency appears in Mr. Stewart's account 
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of character as “‘the moral expression of life, 


and the chief product of birth.” It cannot be 
moral any further than it is the product of the 
segue will; and it cannot at the same time 

e the product of this and the product of birth. 
Birth can supply only the raw material of 
character for the will to shape and develop. 
After all criticism, however, this is one of the 
helpful, forward-pointing books characteristic 
of the present transitional period of religious 
thought. It is significant both of the vitality 
of the fundamental Christian truths and of 
the treedom exercised in the most conserv- 
ative churches to restate them in accord with 
larger learning. 


Elementary Geography. By H. Justin Roddy, 
M.S. Illustrated. [he American Book Co., New 
York. 8x10 in. 128 pages. Sic. 


Gentleman Garnet: A Tale of Old Tasmania. 
By Harry B. Vogel. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
elphia. 4*4x7% in. 351 pages. 


Hebrew Ideals: From the Story of the Patri- 


archs. Part First. (Gen. xii—xxv.) By Rev. 
qomen, Strachan, M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x7*,in. 24 pages. net. 


* Genesis,” says Mr. Strachan, “is far more 

than a book of origins; it contains not 

merely the roots but the flowers and fruits of 

Hebrew faith.” This is because its writers 

reflected their own thought back upon the 

patriarchal life of more than a thousand years 
before them. Of this, however, no note is 
made in this volume, which is not for criti- 
cism but for sympathetic appreciation, and is 
written for young people. An abundance of 
excellent homiletical material may here be 
found for talks and sermons to the young or 
to their elders. Some judgment is requisite 
for the best use of it, naively accepting, as it 
does, all particulars of the narrative, even to 

Lot’s wife and daughters. 

In the Gates of Israel: Stories of the Jews. 
By Herman Bernstein. J. F. Taylor & Co., New 
York. 5x8in. 316 pages. $1.50. 

Little stories and character sketches of the 

life of the orthodox Jews. They are not with- 

out humor, and have much the same interest 
as have the tales of Zangwill and Martha 

Wolfenstein. 


Kingdom of the Invisible (The). By Mary 
Platt Parmele. The Irving Press, New York. 5x8 


in. 44 pages. 
Kinship of God and Man. By the Rev. J. J. 
In 2 vo 


Lanier. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Vol. l. 5x7% in. 2&4 pages. $1, net. 
The late Dr. Dale, of England, used to say 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is the central 
and formative truth of Christian theology. Mr. 
Lanier goes further: “ Trinity in unity Is seen 
to be the explanation of all things, ‘the uni- 
versal and necessary truth of the universe.’” 
He writes with the enthusiasm naturally attend- 
ant on a great discovery. One disposed to 
be critical might contend that Athanasius 
meant by his Greek word, Ayfostasis, some- 
thing deeper and more substantial than Mr. 
Lanier is content with in its Latin substitute, 
persona, signifying an actor’s mask, or a mani- 
fested character; also, that the successive 
trinity of gas, liquid, and steam, discoverable 
in water, is no adequate representation of the 
simultaneous Trinity of Father, Son, and 
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pa in Deity. Applying “the master key” 
of trinity in unity to t ray og problems, Mr. 
Lanier goes on to show that it “is the uni- 
versal and uecessary truth of earth, hell, and 
heaven ; birth, death, and resurrection; sal- 
vation and eternal punishment—the only pos- 
sible form in which life can exist.” This 
volume and its predecessor are the most sig- 
nificant among several that have lately exhib- 
ited the stirring of independent thought in the 
calm waters - Southern orthodoxy. But it 
is quite too dogmatic in tone, as well as un- 
critical in its use of Scripture. 


Minor Prophets (The). By the Rev. John 


Adams, B.D. (Bible Class Primers.) Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 4x5% in. IIL pages. 20c., 
net. 


New Century Bible (The): Revelation. Edited 
by C. Anderson Scott, M.A. General Editor, Prof. 
W. F. Adeney. Oxford University Press (American 
Branch), New York. 4x64 in. pages. 

Conservative in points of criticism, sane in 

interpretation, and convenient in form. A 


fair commentary on this remarkable book. 


Old Charlestown: Historical, Biographical, 

Reminiscent. By Timothy T. Sawyer. 

H. West Co., Boston. 5xSin. 527 pages. $2. 
Every New England village has its circle of 
reminiscent old residents who can tell you all 
about the families of the town and their dwell- 
ings. Every county paper occasionally pub- 
lishes letters from some frequent correspondent 
who likes to record such reminscences in 
print. This book of seventy-eight chapters 
consists of such letters about Charlestown, 
Mass., originally written for a local paper. 
To people who delight in knowing just who 
lived in what houses, and what their business 
was, this very well printed volume will be an 
inexhaustible source of harmless diversion. 
It may also be useful in preserving facts for 
the local historian. To most readers it would 
prove but a maze of perplexity. The point of 
view of the book may be illustrated by citing 
the chapter on Phillips Brooks, which is occa- 
sioned by the fact that his grandmother “ was 
the daughter of one of her [Charlestown’s] 
most distinguished citizens.” 


Pentateuch in the Light of To-Day (The). 
By Alfred Holborn, M.A, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x7%in. 113 pages. 75c., net. 

The objection that the higher criticism de- 
stroys belief in the inspiration of the Bible 
should be removed by the perusal of this 
book, the substance of which has been given 
in a short course of lectures to teachers in 
London under the auspices of the Sunday- 
School Union. It is moderately conservative, 
opposed to the positions of advanced critics, 
and eminently serviceable for a reconstruction 
of traditional views upon the only ground 
now tenable for faith in a divine revelation to 
ancient Israel. 

Plan de Dieu dans |’évolution (Le). Etude 


sur Evolutionnisme Chrétien. Par E. Petavel- 
Olliff. Payot & Cie., Lausanne. 4%x«7% in, 110 


pages, 
Reserved for later notice. 


Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (The). 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Newnes’ ‘Thin 
Paper Edition.) 4x6',in. 8% pages. $1.25, net. 

An extremely pretty, small, one-volume edition 
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with limp covers. Though the ~~ is thin, 
the type is entirely clear and legible. 


Roses for English Gardens. By Gertrude 
Jekyll and Edward Mawley. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 6x94 in. 166 pages. 
$3.75, net. 

This is a new volume in the Country Life 
Library, and it is high praise to say that it is 
worthy of that excellent series. The authors 
are thoroughly conversant with the literature 
of their =e and also with its practical 
side. Full information is given not only about 
planting, pruning, and propagating roses, but 
also about their artistic employment to beau- 
tify walls and houses, to use as adjuncts for 
pulars and pergolas, to rear in arches, arbors, 
and fountains. The photographs are abun- 
dant and many of them are rarely beautiful, 
and the difficulties of flower-photography have 
been overcome with remarkable skill. 


Sir Edward Landseer, R.A. By James A. 
Manson. Illustrated. (The Makers of British Art.) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5% 7% in, 
219 pages. $1.25, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. By Elsa d’Es- 
Illustrated. (The Makers of British 
Art.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%4 
in. 232 pages. $1.25, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Songs. By james Vila Blake. 
West Co., Boston. 4%x7%in. 109 pages. 


Tactics of Coast Defence (The). By John P. 
Wisser. Illustrated. The Hudson-Kimberly Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 6x8% in. 230 pages. 

Words of Jesus (The). By Gustaf Dalman. 
Authorized English Version by D. M. Kay, B.D., 
B.Sc. Charies Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5% x9 
in. 344 pages. $2.50, net. 

This is a work of much importance to scholars 

who are endeavoring to bring Christian the- 

ology into accurate relation with its historical 
basis in the words of Jesus. Jesus spoke in 
the Aramaic tongue, which had supplanted 
the classic Hebrew as the vernacular language 
of Palestine. But the extant record of his 
utterances is in Greek, and all translations are 
inevitably attended with some change or loss 
of meaning. Accordingly one must get back 
to the Aramaic original to know exactly what 
the words of Jesus conveyed to his Jewish 
audiences. This, however, is difficult. Euse- 
bius, in the fourth century, refers to a primi- 
tive ““ Hebrew ” Gospel of Matthew, but this 
no longer exists. Dr. Dalman holds that no 
decisive evidence has been furnished that an 

Aramaic original of Matthew ever existed. 

The Christian tradition must, however, have 

existed at first in an oral Aramaic form. 

To get back to this the investigator must 

resort to an exhaustive examination of Jew- 

ish literature for the signification of terms 
used in the Gospels. This is what Dr. 

Dalman has done, and is still doing; for 

there are points on which the last word has 

not been said. Of the present volume the 
larger part is devoted to a discussion of the 
fundamental ideas of Jesus in their Aramaic 
expression—such as the kingdom of God, 
eternal life, the Son of man, the Son of God, 
etc. The conclusions reached are, on the 
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whole, distinctly favorable to Trinitarian views, 
¢.g.: “* Nowhere do we find that Jesus called 
himself the Son of God in such a sense as to 
suggest a merely religious and ethical relation 
to God—a relation which others also pos- 
sessed, or which they were capable of attaining 
or destined to acquire.” The main support 
of this conclusion, however, is not the Ara- 
maic original, but is drawn by Dr. Dalman 
from other considerations more familiar to 


commentators. It should be added that the 
author, by various additions and corrections, 
has made the English translation practicall 
a revised edition of the Germaa original. A 
glance at the list of texts used by Dr. Dalman 
in his work refutes the charge recently made 
by Dr. Kohler, that Christian exegetes ignore 
the aid derivable from rabbinical literature 
for an exact interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Notes and Queries 


[t is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
rom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


On August 12, 13, and 14, during the Bible 
Conference at Winona Lake, Indiana, there will be 
held a “Conference of ‘lithers.” A very large and 
increasing number of individual church members now 
regularly tithe their incomes. The system has also 
been adopted in quite a number of churches of the 
various evangelical denominations as a practical and 

rmanent solution of the problem of church finances. 
ow do you regard the system ? pre a 

The Outlook doubts the wisdom of transferring to 
ern society the tithing system of the Hebrew tribes. 
Some persons would thereby devote what they ought to 
religious and charitable objects; many would give too 
much and many too little under such a rule, The rule 
suited a primitive community, where no other taxes were 
laid, where wants were few and simple, where uniform 
conditions prevailed, with no extremes of wealth and 
want. It does not suit the modern community, taxed for 
government, education, protection of “ infant industries,” 
etc., with many families subsisting on a few hundreds a 
year, while many have a hundred times as much. The 
elastic rule of Christianity, “ the law of liberty,” is better 
suited to present conditionsAzhan the rigid rule of Mosa- 
ism. Where Mosaism prescribed a specific portion—so 
much and no more—Christianity, in the words of Jesus, 
enjoins, ‘ Freely have ye received, freely give.” A con- 
scientious estimate of our indebtedness to the generations 
that have bequeathed to mankind all that enriches mod- 
ern life, and a conscientious appreciation of the needs 
of suffering multitudes of fellow-men, will lead one to 
give all he can afford to give. This would not be the 
result of the tithe system if generally adopted. 


1. Kindly suggest a few modern books that a 
oup of Sunday-school teachers would find useful 
in studying the teachings of Jesus and the life of St. 
Paul, 2. Where can be found the quotation : “And 
every common bush afire with God”? 3, The origin 
of the phrase : “ Thou hast conquered, Gelneet, 
1. Gilbert’s Revelation of Jesus ;” Stevens’s “ Teaching 
of Jesus ;’ Mathews’s “ Social Teaching of Jesus ” (Mace 
millan) ; Bruce’s “ Parabolic Teaching of Jesus” (Scrib- 
ners) ; Sabatier’s “‘ The Apostle Paul ;” Abbott’s “ Life 
and Letters of Paul;’’ Cone’s “ Paul, the. Man,the Mis- 
sionary,”’ etc.; Ramsay's Paul the Traveler and Roman 
Citizen ;’ McGiffert’s “ Apostolic Age.” 2. From Mrs. 
Browning. 3. Said to have been among the dying words 
of Julian, Emperor of Rome in the fourth century. 


Kindly help me to find wholesome French 
novels, of the character of “ Hugh Wynne,” “ The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” or ““ The Woman in White.” 
| have read the romances written by Victor Hugo, 
Dumas pére, About, Erckmann-Chatrian, Sand, 
Halévy, and Henry Gréville. M.S. P. 

Balzac’s “César Birotteau,” “Le Médicin de Cam- 

pagne,” “ Une Ténébreuse Affaire.” Alfred de Vigny’s 


“Cing-Mars.” Daudet’s “Le Petit Chose,” “ Lettres 
de mon Moulin,” “ Tartarin de Tarascon,” “ Tartarin 
sur les Alpes,” “ Port Tarascon,” “ La Belle Nivernaise,” 
“Contes Choisis.” Souvestre’s “Le Philosophe sous 
le Toit.” Pierre Loti’s “ Pécheur d’Islande.” Anatole 
France’s “ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard.” Sand’s“ La 
Mare au Diable.” Xavier de Maistre’s “ Voyage autour 
de ma Chambre.” Zola’s “ Le Réve.” ‘Th. Bentzon’s 
“Constance.” Jean de la Bréte’s * Mon Oncle et Mon 
Curé,” “Vieux Pays Vieilles Gens.” Bourget's 
L’Btape.” 


Will you kindly give me a list of the principal 
journals and recent books devoted to civic improve- 
ments? I refer to the maintaining of good streets, 
the improvement of dwellings, and other points 
which would naturally fall in such a category. 


“Improvement of Towns and Cities,” by Charles M. 
Robinson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); “ A Summer’s Work 
Abroad,” by Myra L. Dock, Bulletin No. 62 of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, 1900; Reports of 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, Rochester, 
N. Y.; “ Municipal Affairs,” 52 Pine Street, New York; 
“ Park and Cemetery and Landscape Gardening,” New 
York; “Home Florist,” American League for Civic 
Improvement, Dayton, Ohio: “Alome and Flowers,” 
Springfield, Ohio; “ Municipal Engineering,” Indian- 
apolis. The League for Social Service, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, also publishes some pamphlets 
on the subject. 


Kindly inform me on what dates Easter Sun- 
day fell in the years 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858? » 


In 1855,0n April 8; in 1856, on March 23; in 1857, on 
April 12; in 1858, on April4. To find the date of Easter 
in any year find the date of the full moon first occurring 
after the vernal equinox. The Sunday following is Easter. 


What book can you recommend as a guide to 
the study and development of the novel? Let it be 
something that ranks high as to style and authority. 

5.8.5. 


Books of value in this line are Professor W. L. Cross’s 
“ Development of the English Novel,” and Professor 
Brander Matthews’s “ The Historical Novel and Other 
Essays” and “ The Philosophy of the Short Story.” 


“H. S.’s” inquiry, August 9, for the author- 
ship of the poem beginning 
“ Jack in the pulpit preaches to-day ” 

is answered by correspondents who send us copies of the 
letter by John G. Whittier which was pretixed in facsim- 
ile to an illustrated volume edited by him and published 
by Washington. The letter is addressed to Miss Sadie 
A. Price, to whom the publisher ascribes the suggestion 
of its publication. 
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lf | Could Meet You 
Face to Face 


and explain why the Swoboda System is different and better than any 
other and infinitely superior to drugs and medicines I know you would 
being convinced that I can turn lassitude into 
ill health into robust health; 
mental sluggishness into activity, and insomnia into sound, healthful 


be convinced, an 
energy; feebleness into strength ; 


sleep, by my system, you would place yourself 
under my direction. To simmer the matter down 
to its lowest terms I haven’t a doubt but 
thousands of intelligent men and women who 
really need my help to restore normal conditions, 
have read my advertisements time and again 
and would have long ago adopted my system 
had they believed that what I claim is true. 

If you have any doubt on the subject, I want 
‘ou to write me saying so and I’ll send you a long 
list of names and addresses of men and women 
who have been restored to perfect manhood and 
womanhood by the use of my system; people who 
are above the breath of suspicion—clergymen, 
professional men and women, and honorable busi- 
ness men. More than this, | will send you the 
postage to write to as many of these people as 
you care to, and postage to enclose for a reply. 

Don’t take my word—I’m prejudiced. 

I know and | want you to know that my system, 
if followed faithfully, first relieves the human 
organism of poison and impurities by producing 
healthy digestion and assimilation, and relieving 
constipation, and after that revitalizes the ex- 
hausted nerves, sends rich, red blood coursing 
and tingling to every capillary and extremity, 
puts good sound muscle where muscle is 
needed, removes fat, gives erectness of carriage 
and springiness and grace to the walk—stimulates 
and builds up the tired brain, paints the cheek 
with the flush of robust health; builds up un 
developed parts, and in fact fits man, woman, or 
child to Nature’s perfect mold. I can do all this 
for you, as I have for hundreds of others, because 
my system is based on Nature’s laws—the results 
are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the 
planets. 

Mr. C. O. Prouse, a leading attorney of Hop 
kinsville, Ky., writes under date of Oct. 5, 1901: 

“Allow me to thank you for your kindness 
for the past two months and for your instruc- 
tions, which have been to me one of the richest 
blessings that I have ever received. At the 
time of beginning your exercises I was simply a 
nervous wreck—was constipated and _ suffered 
intensely with indigestion; was easily overtaxed 
when attempting work of any kind, and seemed 
almost impossible to recuperate without leaving 
oft for months all mental and physical labor, but 
thanks to you, I was enabled, without medicine 
of any description (something I had not done for 
over two years), to keep up my work and at the 
same time increase my weight and general 
health until now—only two months—I feel like a 
hew man; am now healthy, strong, and tireless. 


Now I do not know how to be tired, as the exer-° 


cise you give me seems to rest me instead of tiring 
—it acts like a stimulant to a tired body. 
“It does me a great deal of good to say that I 


have forgotten the taste of ‘pepsin’ and such 
other medicines for a weak stomach or digestive 
organs, and that / eat anything J want. 1 can 
heartily recommend your system of exercise to 
anyone that desires a good physical condition—a 
condition that when the mind is tired and needs 
the night’s rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

“T will take pleasure in answering any cor- 
respondence that will in any wise help you along 
the road to success and some unfortunate to the 
road of health.” 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus what- 
ever. My system is for each individual; my in- 
structions for you would be just as personal as if 

ou were my only pupil. It is taught by mail 

only and with perfect success, requires but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before re- 
tiring and it is the only one which does not over- 
tax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free 
valuable information and detailed outline of m 
system, its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


525 Unity, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


‘Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


RTICULARS 

ur present income by 
iamonds sen 

anywhere proval. Express paid. 

Booklet is worth B to intending purchaser. 

FREE. Postal write 

National Bank, 

Geo. E. Marshall, Dept. 5, Chicago 


A DIAMOND” 


FARM MORTGAGES 


on lowa and Missouri Real Estate. Full de 
scri tion lf interested write 
- Unionville, Mo, 


UTELY RELIABLE, ALW 


Remington Typewriter 


$27 Broadway, New York. 


L. S. CROUSE. le Lehigh, Iowa, writes : 
One = my children had Worm Fever. At times he would go into 
ms turn black in the face. e giving him the 
rength-Giver Jay ae’s Tonic and almost immediate! 
noted a great change for the better, and the improvement continued 
until he was completely cured. 
he great American Remedy for Coughs— 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 


For the Handkerchief, Toilet, and Bath 


Use SAPOLIO 


Individual Communion 


Outfits. catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co. 
Box ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTE D—A preceptress to take charge 
of girls’ dormitory, also a matron for dining- 
room and kitchen, in Southern colored school. 
State training. € capeiee. age, health, church 
ve references. Address 
Fairview House, Intervale, N.H. 


—~—y BOYS, under fourteen years of 
age, may have — advantages in a New York 
subur school, for $300 each. This is an 
unusua The same apyantanes 

prompt 4 ull particulars a o. 

693, The Outloo 

A MAN - wide experience in teachi 
will take into r- home ngly sit ted 
near New York, a boy for whom individua 
care and instruction are required. Hi t 
ne application. Address 


MAN desires a situation as com- 
panion elderly lady or invalid, or 
other position where refined intelligence and 
trustworthiness would be valued. A 
No. 713, The Outlook. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


I WILL RECEIVE into my home and 
ve mother’s care to a child under five years. 
tion ideai for children. Terms on ap- 
plication. ess No. 707, The Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELER, 
a lady Just returned from an extensive tour 
among health resorts in the West, wishes to 
travel with and care for a_semi-invalid. 
Address S. 


Boston references. M. S., No. 
591, The Outlook. 

NTED — Position as kinderga 
governess and s helper. 


perience with ren. "Can ve good 
ences. M. M. B., Waldrop, Auisa Co., 


NEW HAVEN CONN.—For A. 


to rent, two and a half blocks from Yale Uni- 
versity, house with thirteen rooms, gas, city 
water, furnace, bath-room, sewer 
en ; material brick, stuccoed. Well suited 
tor family son orfora poase- 


th he Outlook. 
NTED—A ake entire 


Subscribers’ Wants 


TRAINED KINDERGART- 
NER wishes ition . charity kindergar- 
tens of New York or . No com- 
pensation desired. Addr _ oe 723, Outlook. 


A TEACHER for children from seven 
tp sougtese years old is wanted in an [nstitu- 
r Orphans ottunted in suburbs of 
Philadelphia Salary thirty dollars per month 
board, ng, washing, Appacetions 
sent inclosin testimonials to G. 4 

Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED, in a school, a native Fre 
teacher. Must have good accent and be we 
recommended. Address, with fll particulars, 
. No. 705, The Outloo 

YORK VISITING GOVER- 
NESS desires pupils 2 English branches. 
Age six to twelve years. teacher 
thoroughly understands 
attention to frippled eformed, and 
minded children. Miss A 
Walnut Street, 


(For other Subscribers’ Wants see last 
advertising ¢.) 


postage paid. 


65, 66, 67, 68, 69, and 70. 


with this case at a slight cost. 
volumes for back numbers. 

We have prepared title-pages for the volumes mentioned above, 
and shall be glad to furnish these title-pages FREE to Subscribers 
desiring to bind their copies of The Outlook. 


Cloth Cases for Permanent 
Binding of The Outlook 


are now ready for Volumes 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
They are handsomely made up in 
jade-green cloth with gilt lettering; price thirty-five cents each, 
Any bookbinder can bind The Outlook for you 
We do not exchange bound 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Outlook 


‘ SUSPICION : 
Leads to the Real Cause 


The question of coffee disease or Postum héalth 
becomes of the greatest importance. when we are 
thrown on our own resources. Many a woman 
J when suddenly left without means of support can 
‘€ make a comfortable living if health remains. 

A brave litthe woman out in Barnes, Kapsas, 
says, “I feel that I owe you a letter for the good 
Postum Coffee has done me. For years I wasa 
great sufferer with nervousness without ever sus- 
pecting the cause. Two years ago I came down 
with nervous prostration. My work was light but I 
could not do it, | could not even sew or read. 

My sleep was broken and unrefreshing ; I suffered 
intensely and it seemed only a matter of time till I 
must lose my reason. 

My mental distress was as great as my physical, 
when one day a friend brought me a trial of Postum 
Coffee and urged me io use it instead of coffee for 
a few days, saying that Postum had cured her of 
liver trouble and sick headaches. I replied that I 
thought I could not give up coffee, | had always 
used it as a stimulant, however the Postum Food 
Coffee proved to be pleasing to the taste and | used 
it and was airiced to see that I was resting and 
getting better. 

My husband bought several packages and insisted 
on me using it altogether. Gradually, but not the less 
surely, I fully recovered. I never used coffee after- 
ward and when I was left a widow a year later I 
was able to open a dressmaking shop and support 
myself and little girls.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


TUL PS. 


50 Different Bulbs all for 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
Golden Sacred Ixias, sorts. 
‘Tulips, id bie,isingle. | 3 Sparuax is, 3 sorts. 
Narcissus,“ Alliume, 5 sorts. 

Belgian Hyactnths. rateleta, white star, 
x 


rape Hyacinths. fraga, double white. 
Glant Crocus. Giant Kanunculus. 
Star of Bethichem. Spanish Iris. 
Oxalis, 3 sorts. Freesias, mixed. 
All different colors,and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toall whoapply, our elegant Fal! Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and 
Winter blooming Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 
New Winter flowering Plants and Bulbs, Crimson 
y,BlueColeus,Cardinal Freesia, Branching Tulip,ete. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


10 PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 
on all makes of 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling, and 
Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


every description. The bargains we 
offer will surprise you. /ust out—new 
68-page [Illustrated Catalogue and 


Bargain List—mailed free. 


N. ¥. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton Street, New Vork 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


ew Suits and Cloaks 
for Fall 


EVER be- 
fore have 
we shown such at- 
tractive suits and 
cloaks, although 
prices are lower 
than ever before. 
Every garment ex- 
clusive and made 
especially to or- 
der—no danger 
of meeting other 
ladies wearing 
duplicates. 
Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor- 
made Suits 

for Fall wear, 
the fashionable 


kind, with a 

touch of Paris 

about 

them, $8 up ‘ 


Church 
Fashionable Silk-lined Costumes 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $65 up 
Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 233.538 i 
The New French Walking Swits, . . . $10 up 


Giarments of Black Velvet . Suits, th up 
Cords, and Velveteen . Skirts, $10 up 


Long Outer Jackets $0 up 
Jaunty Short Coats,......... mp 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. If 
the garment you order does not please and fit you, send it 
back and we wil/ refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


and 121 West 234 Street, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


‘New England Resorts 


The winter season sees the tide of travel 
flowing towards the sunny South or the 
beautiful Pacific, but.with the advent ot 
the hot summer months, Northern New 
England, with her nunwrous seashore 
and mountain resorts, welcomes again the 
annual visitors who are familiar with her 
favorite haunts and retreats and many 
others who never before have tasted the 
pleasure of a New England summer, 

The beautiful stretch of seacoast, the 
many mountain resorts, and the numer- 
ous lakes in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont all combine to make this the 
grandest section of America during the 
su.n.ner months 

A though these haunts are familiar to 
thousands who make yearly pilgrimages 
to these domains, still there are a number 
ot people who are unacquainted with this 
delightful section, and those persons can 
get much information in regard to the 
topography and beauties of this region 
by a perusal of the numerous views pub- 
lished by the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

They are issued in five portfolios, and 
are made up wholly of half-tone repro- 
ductions of suitable size showing up the 
scenery in a truly delightful manner. 

The books are in five separate num- 
bers representing the “ Seashore Resorts,” 
“* Mountains,” “ Picturesque New Eng- 
land,” “ Lakes,” and “Rivers.” Eac 
book contains thirty or more scenes, and 
upon receipt of six cents each these books 
will be mailed to any address by the Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, together with a cata- 
logue of descriptive literature concerning 
the various socttons of New England. 


A Romance of the Rail 
A bright and amusing little 


‘story told in a way that will in- 


terest every one who believes the 
course of true love can sometimes 
run smooth; handsomely illus- 
trated and beautifully bound. The 
booklet will be sent free to any 
one who will mail 2c. in stamps 
‘to cover the cost of postage. Ad- 
dress T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York City. 


A Summer Trip Unsurpassed on 
the Continent 

The trip to Salt Lake City or to the 
Pacific coast via that point over the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande and the Rio Grande 
Western is the most beautiful in America. 
No European trip of equal length can 
compare with it in grandeur of scener 
or wealth of novel interest. 
Lake City itself is a most quaint and 
picturesque place and well worth the 
journey. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, 
tithing office and church institutions; its 
hot sulphur springs within the city limits; 
its delightful temperature, sunny climate 
and its Great Salt Lake—deader an 
denser than the Dead Sea in Palestine— 
are but a few features of Salt Lake ww hey 
countless attractions. There are parks, 
drives, cafions, and beautiful outlyin 
mountain and lake resorts. Imagine, i 
you can, a bath in salt water a mile above 
sea level and in water in which the human 
body cannot sink. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt 
Lake City, or write for information and 
copy of “ Salt Lake City, the City of the 
Saints,” to S. K. Hooper, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Denver, Colo. 


Now is the time to visit Luray Caverns 
and Natural Bridge, two of Nature’s 
test wonders. Excursion Bevill 


all points. Address W. B. 
G. P. A., Roanoke, Va. 


Then Salt]. 


The Thousand Islands 


There may be somewhere on 
the earth a more delightful region 
than that of the Thousand Islands, 
but if there is, it has not been 
discovered. It is the Venice of 
America, but also has good hotels 
that can be kept warm if there 
shall happen. to be a cold, rainy 
evening. It is as fine as the Bay 
of Naples, with 2,000 picturesque 
islands scattered along the 
twenty-five miles of one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can find out a great deal re- 
garding itin No. 10 of the “ Four. 
Track Series,” “The Thousand 
Islands.” Copy will be mailed 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, NewYork. 


Wabash Railroad Company 


On your contemplated trip to the West 
see that your tickets read over the above- 
named ro Its service is unsurpassed 
in the way of equipment, having solid- 
vestibuled trains with through sleepers 
to Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 
It is the only line having Free Reclining 
Chair Cars between New York and Chi- 
cago. For information in regard to rates, 
etc., apply to H. B. McClellan, General 
Eastern Agent, 387 Broadway, New York. 


TRAVEL 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for Bicycling Notes tors 


Tourists Abroad. 


LEYLAND LINE 
BOSTON - LIVE RPOOL- LONDON 
Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, $65 up- 
wards, $50 after Oct. Ist. 
SS. Devonian Sept. 3d and Oct. 8th. 
“ Hanoverian Sept. 10th and Oct. 15th. 
“ Armenian Sept. 24th and Oct. 2th. 
** Caledonian to London Sept. 10th. 
oO. HOUGHTON & co.., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St... Boston 


EUROPE 


Sail from Boston to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by the 

Dominion Line 
Gibraltar, Naples. 
Genoa. S.S. Commopn- 
wealth, 13,000 tons; 
New England, 11,400 
tons: Cambroman, 

5,500 tons. 
For descriptive matter and sauings address 
Dominion Line, 77 State St., Boston 


Winter of 1903 


; E . The Nile, Holy Land, 
Syria, rues, Greece. Southern Italy. 
Select party. Unexcelled arrangements. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. 
Every Detail for Comfort. 
22d Season. Reasonable Terms. 
Dr. and Mra. H. 8S. PAINE 
Glens Falis, N. Y. 


Travel 


Fran and Study Abroad 


under the care of American lady and gent!c- 
man who have hved in Europe many year ;. 
Course of study in history of art, history, and 
languages. Summer in Switzerland: winter 
in Italy; trips in Holland, Germany, and 
France during the year. References «x. 
changed. Address No. 401, The Outlook. 


RIENTAL TOUR.—Our long-tour 
Oriental party sails early in February. 
Small party. Best and arrance- 
ments. Address H.W. DUNNING & 
(Successors to Dunning & Sawyer), 14 Beacon 
Street. Boston, Mass. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Austria 


AUSTRIA 
Innsbruck 1,900 feet above the se, 


with dry, bracing climate. Center for Coac.)- 
ing Trips. 


HOTEL TIROL 


podera. conveniences. Best. es 
liustrative pamphiets sent tis ON applic 
tion. CARL LANDSEE. Prop. 


England 


FIRST AVENUE 
HOTEL 


(High Holborn) 


LONDON 


One of the best for real com- 
fort and moderate charges. Near 
the city and business centres. 
Single bedrooms from $0.86, and 
double bedrooms from $0.98, in- 
cluding electric light. 

Cable address: “ First Avenue, 
London.” 


Proprietors 
The GORDON HOTELS LIMITED 


Italy 


Open all R near 

the Year ome Piassa Barberini 
Hotel Metropole (late Chapman). Ful! 
South, American comforts, lft, winter garden, 
caloriféres, elec,. light. Moderate charges. 
Special arrang. for large parties in summer. 
Hotel de la Ville, Pension Avanzi, Piaz- 
za Barberini 5. ‘Terms from 7 frs., all in- 
cluded. G. B. AVANz1, Prop. 


Switzerland 
UGANO, Switzerland (Italian Lakes). 
Hotel Bellevue au Lac.— 


irst” 
class. Best position on the lake. All mod: 
ern comfort. Meals at separate tables. Open 
LANDGRAF & GAENG, Prop. 


Canada 


Aw McGill Coll. Ave.. 

Avenue House Cot. 
Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Ar- 

rangements made also by week or month. 


N RS. REID, 131 Metcalfe Street, Mon- 
treal. First-class private boarding ure, 


all year round. 


pleasantly situated and convenient to a 
= of Interest the city. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION 


DEPARTMENT 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— F irst-ciass in ali respects: 
home comtorts. .H.M. Hitrcncockx. M.D. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


The New Wononsco House 


offers unusual attractions for a beautiful 
autumn home. Heaith, rest. and comfort. 
E. L. PEABODY. Propr. 


ERKSHIRE HILLS.—THE MT. 
EVERETT comtort- 

able and homelike resort. ecial rates for 
September. For circular terme address 
Mrs. W. B, PECK, Seuth Egremont, Mass. 


THE IDLEWILD 
shire Hills 

An especially attractive resort for early 
fall. Berkshire autumnal scenery is unsur- 
passed, and The Idlewild makes a specialty 
- entertaining September and October yisi- 
ors. For terms and booklet address H. C. 
SAVAGE, Prop. 


So. Williamstown, Mass. 


Hawkhurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


High altitude; cool nights; no malaria 
or mosquitoes; charming drives: golfing: 
excellent cooking ; hi h grade service ; home 
comlorts. Write for descriptive booklet. 
BROWNE & PARTRIDGE. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

()pen all the year. Old-fashioned comfort 
and modern luxury. Easy of access. Write 
for booklet 


CHAKMING AUTUMN AND 
yi WINTER HOME bor rest and ree- 
reation, fifty miles from N.Y. Near beach 
and station. Address No. 679, The Outlook. 


Maine 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
A beautiful and healthy Fall resort. Open 


until Oct. For booklet and terms address 
F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


THE HIGH ROCK °¢UNguir, 


Near beach and pine woods. Te — ’ mod- 
arate. J. H. LITTLEFIELD. 


House and Brambletye Cottage, 

So. Bristol, e.— Beautiful summer 
homes. Special rates for Sept. Send tor 
circulars. N. W. Gamace & Son, Props. 


Massachusetts 


“Hotel Brunswick’ 
BOSTON 


European and American Plan. 


ANTED— Boarders for Fall and 

Winter.—Central location. Syony 

rooms; hot water heat; fine bath. Mrs. 
Lb. S. SELLEG, East Northfield, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE BARRINGTON 


Under ereatly improved conditions. Open 
june 21, »klet and ratcs address 
SMALL& ROWE. Great Barrington, Mass. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


lirectly on the beach. Grand water view. 
Commands the highest class patronage. 
The purest of spring water. Pertect 
culsine. Yachting unsurpassed. Fine roads. 
(olf, Ping-pong. music. Absolutely 
the coolest Spor, and very best bathing on 
Cape Cod. until October Ist. Send 
for OYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


SCITUATE, MASS. New 


Farm overlooking the ocean. — atten. 

42 minutes to Boston. Modern conveniences. 

txcellent table. Bathing. fishing. cunning. 

Open till Dec. Ist. Accommodates 30 Suess. 
m. L. HammonD, Box 91, Scituate, 


_ Hampshire 
White Mountains BARTLETT. 


private family. Large rooms. (Good table. 
Terms $5 to $7 per week. G. K. Howarp. 

Most ele- 

he THHSIGe [NN vated situ- 

Bethlehem, N. H. Bethlehem 

hotels. Large grounds. Service in all re- 


Rates moderate. Send for 


spects superior. 
CLAWSON, Proprietor. 


booklet. L. T. 


Fitzgerald Cottage Bethichem 


A new modern house, furnace heat. home com- 
forts, rates moderate. Open early and late. 
Modern improv ements. Fine tennis court, etc. 


The UPLANDS, Bethichem, N. H. 


Highest point. 20. Golf. 
F. H,. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


The Meeting Spot 


Trout, wild ducks, and deer 
hold conventions at Dixville 
Notch every season. Will 
you be there to meet them? 
A rare spot for sportsmen 
and tired workers. 


Write for free booklet with fine 

— of the glorious mountain scen- 
—_ of this charming resort. Perfect 
ief from hay-fever. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dix ville Notch, N.H. (White Mts.) 
CHAS. . GOULD, Manager 


Isle of Shoals 


APPLEDORE HOUSE 


Situated on Appledore Island, 10 miles at 
sea. Every breeze comes laden with health 
and refreshment. The temperature is won- 
derfully even, the glass never reaching 
Appledore House accommodates 500 people, 
and is noted for its comfort and excellence. 
A fine stoqunes runs three trips ily from 
Portsmouth, . Close connection with 
the 9 A.M. a 3.30 P.M. trains from Boston 
to Portsmouth. Send for circular. . 


address Portsmouth, 
L NIGHTON BROS. 


New Jersey 


Pine Bluff Inn 


POINT PLEASANT 
OCEAN CO., N. J. 


The only Jersey coast hotel run to full 
capacity since July Ist. Remains open 
till Oct, Ist. Special terms for Sept. 
Ideal place for early fall. Golf, ping- 
pong, all amusements. 


WALTER P, Beers, Manager. 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


In no month of all the year are conditic ns 
of Sea, Air, and’ Climate more perfect than 
in September. We are now, and have been, 
pressed with Summer business, but a letter 
now will secure for September handsomely 


furnished rooms. Table and service the 
best. Our new baths—hydriatic, and many 
others—are attractive and popular. The 


most perfect equipment for the use of Sea 
Water in America. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 


New York 


The Convenient Location, Taste- 
ful Appointment, Reasonable 
Charges, Courteous Attendance, 
and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are Characteristic of 
this Hotel, and have Secured 
and Retained for it a Patronage 
of the Highest Order. 


William Taylor & Son 


Proprietors 


New York 
ADIRONDACKS 


ROCKY POINT INN 


Eagle Bay, N 
HEAD oF 
FuLTON CHAIN 
Special rates for September 
THOMAS PARKES 


Car Mohawk 
ADIRONDACKS Camp Mohaw 
Fourth Lake, Fulton hain. Wrice for book- 
let. GEO. H. SNYDER, Old Forge, N. Y. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 
Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box 19 


The GLEASON 
SANITARIUM “* 


REBUILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec 


tric bells. Sun parlor. All forms of baths. 
Electricity and massage. Bicycling Golf. 
Divine. Dr. JOHN 


formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths, — 
physician. Write for booklet to 
Edw 


Gleason, Proprieto4, 


- © 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


; New York 


Vermont 


Subscribers’ Wants 


EDGEMONT, Liberty. Sulliyan 
Co., Elevation 2.200 feet, 
— water, fresh ve 


— to Send for booklet. 
CLIFFORD MECKER: Manager, 


On.account of the e 
NOTICE of autumn book- 
ings, FERN WOOD, at head of Lake 
George, N. Y.., will remain open until Nov. 


trated book. CRANDALE, Prop. 


indlemere, Tarrytown, N. Y.—Sum- 
mer, winter; comblort, convenience ; 
beautiful scenery; healthful; reasonable 
rates; references exchanged ; investigation 
invited. Address as above. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


The Americen Nauheim 


A Health Resort and Hotel wade the e highest 
e most complete and mod 
ing establishment | in America. Hydrotherapy 
and mectricsty in all forms: uable min- 
ell-kept and attractive Gollt 
book free. 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President, 
Watkins, N. Y. 


Carlyon Arms White Plains 


all the year. Steam heat; excellent 
cuisine and service ; home comforts. min- 
utes from Grand Central. Charming views ; 
delightful drives ; especially attractive during 
fall. Moderate rates. Free stage to station. 


ROXMOR y. 


Open for guests all seasons. etc., 
on application. E. B. MILLER. 


North Carolina 
NORTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL MONTREAT 


“Land of the Sky.” Elevation 3,000 ft. 
New hotel with all modern comforts. Hot 
and cold water baths, toilets, electric bells, 
gis. telephone, telegraph, etc. Open fire- 


ces and w furnaces. Fine hunting— 
quail, etc. An ideal spot at_which to spend 
ioe fall and winter months. No consump- 


tives ta cen. Location, 15 miles from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and but 2 miles from Black Mt. 
Station, Railway. For terms, book- 
let, etc., address W. D. Paxton, Prop., 
Montreat. N. 


Pennsylvania 


The CRESTMONT INN 


Eaglesmere, Pa. 


Elevation 2.200 feet, Table service equal 
to the very best. Only the purest artesian 
water for all purposes. 1irty rooms with 
private bath. All modern comforts and lux- 
uries. Sufferers from Hay Fever, and others 
wishing to see Eaglesmere in its autumnal 
beauty, should make early appncetion for 
rooms. Special rates after Sept d 
for booklet. Wittiam Y. 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Pa. 
Open the y All opera conven- 
. Send tor ‘ifustrated booklet 


‘Prop. 


Virginia 
THE KNOLL 


e GOLF-CROQUET on _lawn. 
*SHENAN DO? H R. Modern 
umbing, Acetylene Gas. Berryville, Va. 


Beep at LEGO, a country home in 
the Blue Ridge. Beautiful scenery. Fine 
Good fa Large porches, Mod- 
direct route between 
Miss CoRNELIA 
rlottesville, Va. 


climate. 


‘On 
orth and South. Aca 
EFFERSON TAYLOR, C 


LAKE HOUSE 
On LAKE CHAMPLAIN, Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


Open all the year. Modern improvements 
and steam heat. Send for circu to 


$18 per week, R. L. ABgEGG, = 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
LAKEVILLE 


Litchfield County, Connecticut 
For Sale or To Rent— Attractive house, 
eighteen 1ooms, modern conveniences, stable 
and carriage- house, large lawns, miost desir- 
able location ; suitable or summer or winter 
residence. Near lake and d galt links. Con- 
venient to Hotchkiss Sch for Boys and to 
Taconic School for Cirle, _ Apply to E. L. 

ODY, Lakeville, Ct.. or to R 
RUCKER, 10 Wall Street, ge Yor 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


House For Sale 


Built and occupied by owner. Fine Loca- 
tion on Park St. Price $12,500. Terms f{a- 
vorable. Address No. 613, care The Outlook. 


i" ONTCLAIR, N. J.—$1,00 cash will 

buy attractive, well-located, ten-room 

modern house in good condition. Lot 50x175. 

nee as rent or on mortgage. 
he Outlouk. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, N. J. 


Improvedand unimproved seashore p- 
erties for sale. Sure to advance in value. 
Call or address Cc. D. SNYDER. 


CAN SELL YOUR FARM no matter 
where it is. Send price 
and learn how. Est. erences. 
Offices i = 14 cities. Ww. M.OST DER, 
1406 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia. 


rate from 
For Rent pal Ist 
at Ross Valley, Marin =. Cal., 45 minutes 
from San Francisco, a furnished residence of 
ten rooms, three acres of ground; beautifully 
situated foot of Mt. ‘Tamalpais ; scenery an 
climate unsurpassed; seven minutes’ walk 
from station. For particulary inquire of 


F, 
30 O’ Farrell St., 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, a Diy | to the Real 
Estate Agent ats Saranac y. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A GRADUATE NURSE, with many 
years’ experience in managing a npspital 
wishes an engagement either as superintend- 
ant of small hospital, or to travel with invalid, 
or to take charge ot 
travel, References to New Phiia- 

-Iimwood Park, Ill 

AN correspond with a first- 
class hj man who_has $5,000 té inyest, and 
desires to run a small summer hotel in Farm- 
ington, Maine, the best town in New Eng- 

nd. An excellent paying property in sum- 
mer and will pay expenses in winter. 
Riis. bargain for some one. C. P. MER- 

Farmington, Maine. 

MRS. HOUGHTON, 353 West 58th 
Street, New York, receives young women 
students wishing to spend the winter in a 
Refers family with surroundings. 

efers to the Rev. ncey Townsend, 

».D., Rector All Angels Church, Professor 

ward MacDowel he Art 
Leagu> and New York School of A 

WANTED IN NEW YORK—Intel- 
ligent woman to care for young children, a 
assist doctor in_ office (experience for latter 
unnecessary). Must be willing to take child 
out in carriage. Give age, wages want 
nationality, experience. etc. Protestant pre- 
ferred, Address Permanent, No. 721,Outlook. 


Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED -—The care of motherless 
or by a lady i her o wn yemned child 
comio e home. Dal intery) 

WANT — Active, ail ; 
49 Middle, and Southern States. Fixe 
wee ly salary or _—— time guarant 

ive lence, relerences. ) 
MEAD & COMPANY. New York. 

DY comfortable hom 
refined to girl students with 
to New York. Rete Crences exchanged Mod 
< terms. Address G., No. 573, Bocinte 
ANTED—A ition as matron or 
house mother b a fady of and 
experience. Ad one Mrs. H. STEVENS 
518 Granite Building, y 

WANTED — Housekeeper in a school 
for girls. A young woman, strong and capa- 

e, with some experience. One with some 
kno wledge of music preferred. Address S.C. 
No. 397, The Outlook. 

A YOUNG WOMAN, a graduate of 
one of the best training schools for kinder- 

rtners, and with four years’ experience 
in active kindergarten an promary, work 

esires position in private family. Best of 
reterencts given and required. Address No. 
The Outlook. 

PANION—Person of refinement 
wants position as companion to lady or chil 
dren, New York City. Address N. B., No. 
The Outlook. 

WANTED — By young American wo- 
man, position as governess, teach common 
branches, music, German. Experienced. 
Best references. Box 14, No. Kent, Conn 

THE PRINCIPAL OF A PRI- 
VATE SCHOOL wishes a lady between 
thirty and forty, fond of girls, and having 
tact, Christian character, a — social experi- 
ence, to assist in t of the young 
ladies. araching, Address PRIVAT 
SCHOOL, e Outlook 

DOANE COLLEGE WISHES TO 
COMPLETE ITS MAGAZINE 
FILES. Write to pe, librarian, W. E. 
JILLSON, Crete, Neb. you have maga- 
zines to give or if you will contribute money 
— the purchase of needed copies. We 

pay the freight.” 

WANTED-—By young lady of refined 
education, position as nursery governess or 
companionship and care of invalid. Novw 
jection to travel ing. exchanged. 
Address No. 663, The Outlook 

WANTED-— In Western primary school, 
as assistant teacher (beginners 

only). Can assist with other studies, - aving 

NIED—-A YOUN WOMA 
OF RE FINEMENT AND EDUC i 
TION in private family to take physics al care 


of an e able to instruct in prow 
methods a boy four years old. Must be will- 
ing, obliging, and capable. Desay, post 


fea for arty. A 
Jutlook. 

70 Pa WS FOR SALE WITH 
CUSHIONS practically new. Address 
TRE ER Congregational Church, 

A REFINED, educated woman (35), 
long experience as matron, desires such a 
position or the care of a private home. Pest 
references. No. 677, The Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED (Frotest 
ant) would exchange a certain number of 
pows tuition in higher or elementary French 

for home in school or family. High testimont- 
als. MADE MOLSELLE. No. 675, Outlook 

WANTED —A NURSERY GOV- 
ERN ESS fora boy of six. Must have tact 
and patience and have had experience an 
be able to do plain sewing. Meals in dining- 


room of the family, Apply. giving refer- 
Long Is) a, 


A LADY who has lived abroad, and 
who has traveled extensively in Europe and 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
would like to chaperon one or more young 
ladies who wish to s spend: the winter in study 
or travel; an older 
woman. . No. 71), 
Outlook. 

A POST-GRADUATE at Columbia 
and instructor i @ prominent ew York 
wil tutor "have that have coaditions 

est references. No. 9, The 


(For additional advertisements of Sub 
sevibers Wants. see second page 
ing reading matter.) 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
ILLINoI!s. 


Elgin Watches ¢ pon 
AND OF COURSE 
rk, 
Elgi in ¥ NABISCO 
are the world’s stand- 
ard for pocket time- NATIONAL 
ed pieces. Sold by every BISCWIT 
guaranteed by the 
world’s greatest watch 
booklet free. 


PARABLES OF LIFE 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


of souls. Poetic in conception, vivid and true in imagery.” — Henry van Dyke. 
“ Thé lessons he conveys are tender and true."—ewark Evening News. 
“ A sermon as attractive as a novel.” —S¥, Paul Dispatch. 

“A Helpful companion for a working day..—Wew York Times. : 


| Price One Dollar, net | 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY - ~- _ 287 Fourth Avenue, New York ; 
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THE 


‘ The First Civil Governor 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
A brilliant character sketch of Governor Taft. 


Civil Government in the Philippines 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT 


- The most important and authoritative contribution that has 
szyet been made to the literature of the Philippine Question. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH BROS. 


The book is handsomely printed by the De Vinne Press on fine paper and is bound in red cloth, gold stamped. 
_ Price One Dollar, net 


SEEN BY THE SPECTATOR 


Being a Selection of Rambling Papers first Printed 
in The Outlook under the title The Spectator 


A volume of the reflections and observations of The Spectator, 
who has occupied such a warm place for many years in the 
affections of Outlook readers. They are distinguished by a 
“quiet humor, genial optimism, and a gentle appreciation of the 
. foibles as well as the great qualities of humanity. 


Sy Price One Dollar, net 
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